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"FOR SMALL AMERICANS. 66 DELI GHTED 


Just Published by 


A. S. BARNES & CO.., With THE WHOLE SERIES” OP 
| MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


Graded Primary History) soc ci cee cee cena mone 


frequency from best teachers in all parts of the country, We are constantly getting 


° OF THE UNITED ST ATES. ' letters telling us that Maury’s Geographies, upon actual trial in the school room, 








prove themselves to be model books ; ‘“‘grand works;” ‘“‘admirable text-books ;’ 
“none better ;” “charming and -profitable;” ‘their value is incalculable ;” ‘do 
not ask for better books ;” ‘‘a pleasure to teach them ;” *‘ the most attractive of all 
FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES. Geographies ;” ‘‘ a more fascinating volume than Maury's Physical I never opened ;” 
**these Geographies charm the general reader, and children study them with de- 
light.” 
This book is carefully grates in its language and choice of topics, ome the re- Extracts like these might be given to fill many pages. Without disparaging 
quirements of a very small child to the capacity of the lad or lass who will be ready, | other good books, we would say to all teachers who have not seen Maury’s New 
on completing it; to take up a book of the ordinary common-school grade like | Geographies that we think it will pay you to look into them. We will send speci- 


“BARNES BRIEF HISTORY.” mens anywhere on receipt of the following prices, and, if not liked, the books may 
be returned to us, and we will return your money : 








It is notable, besides, for its simple, attractive style; its ingenious presentation 
of the philosophy of history, by a process as natural as answers (o the child’s inevit- 


able ‘‘ why;” its references to popular literature, mostly poetical, which illustrate 
and emphasize the story ; its beautiful pictures, type, paper and binding. 


225 pages, square 12mo. Sample copy, 60 cents, ve 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, 


111 and-113 William St., New York. 19 Murray Street, New York. 





“Elementary,” for beginners, 54 cents; ‘‘ Manual,” for general use, $1.28; 
“Revised Physical,” for students in Natural Science, $1.20; “‘Wall Maps,” for 
use and reference in schools, (set of eight), $10.00. 














NEw AND IMPORTANT BOTANICAL WORKS. 


Prepared under the Personal supervision of Prof. ASA weer Harvard University, and forming a part of GRAY’S STANDARD SERIES 
; BOTANIES. 
GRAYS BOTANICAL TEXT-BOOK. JUST ISSUED. FOR WESTERN STUDENTS. a Gray’s Lessons in Botany. Price, by mail, 


4 vols., each complete in itself, and the whole Vol. Ll. PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY; Out-|\COULTER’S MANUAL of the any of the o 
te a Comprehensive Botameat Course for | lines of the Histology of Fhaenogamous Plants. | Rocky Mountains. tor the use of Bebools and | , To meet the wants of the institutions of learn- 
Colleges, Institutes of Technology, and Private | By Lincoln Goodale, A.M., M.D., Pro-| Colleges between the Mississippi River and the | ing, 88 well as of private studerts, throughout 
Students. fessor o Botany im Harvard University. 1 vol.,| Rocky Mountains. By Prof. John M. Coulter, | t®!® vast region of surpassing botanical interest, 
8vo., cloth. peges. Price, by mail, $2.30.| Pb.D., Wabash College. 8vo, cloth. 496 pages. =e pooner have combined into one volume 
| 


Price, by mail. $1.85. ky Mountain flora with Gray's Lessons in 
Vol. 1: SEBUCTURAL BOTANY; or, Organ- IN ucTl RY. ‘ Botany, as its appropriate introduction, grammar 
the basis on Morphologr,to which is ve rvzEe? CTION TO CRYPTO pprop 


This work is intended to provide for students of > 
on ° t hia . : and Lexicon. 
ofaen the rincipals of Taxonomy and Phyto- = (in ARY ey Prof. Wiiliam G. Far- potany in the West, as trustworthy a flora as the | * NEARLY READY. 
graphy and a Gicssary of Botanical by 


well-known Gray's Manual supplies for the East.| 6 ou prer's MANUAL of the Botany of the 
Asa Gray. LL.D.., etc., Fisher Professor of Nat- |Vol. IV. THE NATURAL ORDERS OF GRAY AND COULTER’S TEXT-BOOK Rocky Mountains. Tourists’ Editwen. Light 
ural History in Harvard University. 8vo, cloth. HAENOGAMOUS PLANTS. By Prof. Asa of Western Botany. Coneistine of Coulter's | oweny paper, flexible leather cover. 8vo." 

454 pages. Price, by 0 Fe, ray. (In preparation.) Manual of the Rocky Moun‘ains, to whichis pre-' pages. Price, py mail, $3.00. 


For terms of INTRODUCTION address the publishers. Our new BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE LIST sent free on application. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., New York and Chicago. 


Adopted by the School BRO ss ce “In use in all the depart- 
Boards of some of the largest MILLE ED = p ENS ments at Washington. 
cities of the Union. « C.H. BROWNE, 19 Bond St., N.Y. 


JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPZEDIA. 


(BREVISED EDITION.) 


A Scientific and Popular Treasury of Useful Knowledge. 


EDITORS-IN-CHIEF. 


F. A. P. Barnard, S8.T.D., LL.D., L.H.D., M.N.A.S., President Columbia Gotege New York. 

Arnold Guyot, Ph.D., LL.D., M.N. S., College of New Jersey. 
he's me nena rm pir asa than can be found in any other.”—TuEo. D, Wootsgy, LL.D. 

irty-three departments, with an editor of the highest scholarly standing for each, viz.: Public Law, etc., by President T 
D. Woo tep, Civil Law. etc., by Professor T. W. Dwiaut, LL.D.; daupetenns History, etc., by Hon. Horace J Behpay LL.D 
Hon. ALEXANDER H, STEPHENS, and Hon. A. R, Sporrorp, LL.D.; Botany, etc., by Professor Asa Gray, LL.D.; Medicine, etc., by 
Professor WILLARD P M.D., LL.D. ; Education and Schools, Hon. Joux D. PurtBrick, LL.D., etc., etc. It is “The Best,” and the 
only an 7 veg Roy nalts ae Cyc va, Illustrated with maps, plans and engravi of the finest kind. More condensed and more practi- 
cal than the Britannica, and more accurate than Appletons’. Contains more subjects,-is later than Appletons’, and costs less than half 
as much. It is truly the busy man’s cyclopeedia, the articles being divided and subdivided, so that any point may be turned to without 

being compelled to read the whole art as in Appletons’. For particulars and terms, address, | . 


a Teachers Went eT ONSON & CO., 11 Great Jones Street, New York. 
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W. H. Walmsley & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
R. & J. BECK, 
1016 Chestuat St., Pilla. 





A. H. ANDREWS & 60, 


. SUCCESSORS TO 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


Manufacwirers of the 
CELEBRATED 


“Triumph” & “Paragon” 


SCHOOL DESKS 
Globes. emgh rd Tellu- 


inventions in School Appa- 
The latest a ae 1. Special 


ratus for every 
circulars of any of the above, free on application. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


New Y 
. t, Prinselphia, 
Boston. 


SCHOOL Books 


TEACHERS 
School Book wish to 
= Reade te offer ‘or cash or 
exchange. 


W. H. KEYSER & Co., 
Tenth and Arch st Ss. Phila. 


DSTEREOPTICONS 
For PUBLIO, et & HOME EXHIBITIONS 


VIEWS mr'scijecs |420 Beticre FREE 
C. T: MILLIGAN 228. SrseretF- 
Sibley's Patent Pencil Sharpener. 


‘The Only ‘Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 
Sharpener Ever Invented. 


I ir gel durable, and éasily ke 4 in order. 
rks rapid'y. and makes a Nine poin 
esunnted., to work twice as fast as any 
vonell Sharpener in the market. 


Send for descriptive circu'ar to 
ee 4RD K. SIBLEY, Walthan, Mase. 


A NEW SHEET OF 


DESIGNS IN DRAWING. 


120 BEAUTIFUL PATTERNS 
Malied ‘for 20 cents. Busy Work, Primary 
Reading and Language Lessons. 
Book-Keeping Taught by Correspondence, 
WRITE FOR PLAN. 


W. N. HULL, Cedar Falis, Iowa. 
Prof. in State Normal School. 


maggencs COMPANY OF ey YORK. 
Heo Since 119 119 Ladner § ixty-third Semi-Annual 
Statement, January, 1 
CASH CAPITAL. _. 

Premium Fund, 


Reserve 
Keserve for Unpaia oun ‘and ‘Claims, 
Net Surplus, 


ASH ASSETS, 
. UOMMARY OF ASS) 
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SCHOOL AND LABORATORY AppiaTis, is, PURE CHEMGILS. 


chee 
A very large stock of ‘pparston for mlelat lowest rate for ast goods. Correspondence , 





THE BEST, CHEAPEST. AND MOST DURABLE BLACKBOARD. 
TRIED! TESTED !! PROVED!!! 


Endorsed by all Superintendents — Fe ae > egy ne used. 


A.H. ANDREWS & C0.,; Hseieeeosar.. 


y Moree Pens. f 


NUMBERS, ; 
. ‘AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sr ALL DEALERS tnovenour mz WORLD. — 
For Fine Writing, Mo. 1, 903, and Ladi’, 170. For Broad Writing, 294, 280, 
and Stub Point, 49. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390 
For \ peterse USE in fine drawings, No. 659 (the celebrated Crotequill), 290 & 291, 


Other styles to suit all hands. {g7~Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, K. Y. HENRY HOB, Sole Agent. 
UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of ancient and modern works of art, embracing 
the masterpieces in 


Painting, Seulpture and Architecture 


Together with Megeepuctions of the best 
ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS ETC., 


And Views from all parts of che World. Send 10 
cents for catalogues of 7,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 
838 Washi gt St., Bost 


AGENTS. 


Jas. Pott & Co., 12 Astor Place, 
Wm, T. 
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PA ITION BOOKS. 

WILSON'S TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION. 

GILLET AND RALFE’S NEW WORKS ON PHYSICS. 

For complete Price List, address the publishers. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

NUMBER TABLETS: 7 numbers now ready. ek 

HOWARD'S PRACTICAL SFRIES MIN ARITRMETIC : 
Arithmetic, 192 pp. 597 gWASHINGTON STREET. 


BRANCH HOUSES 
oe ST.NEW YORK. 
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WRITING BOOK. 
BOND'S STAFF-RULED WRITING BOOK. 
Other works in press. 
For the p 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & ©O,, 
‘Boston, New York, Chicago. 


Diagrams! Diagrams! ‘Diagrams! 
GRAMMAR AND Pe iF 
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CARD Scsra’rvecsesap. Casa Works, Nortabord. ot 


A MANUAL OF TEACHING, 


PRACTICAL TRAGHER| 


VOL. VIILT SEPT. "84 TO JUNE '85. 


One la: ge octavo volume, 188 pp., heavy 
— aper, extra cloth. Price $1.25. 
y ready. 
orien for copies may now be sent in. 
peat ew already ordered. Ado a by 
nalysis made | one of the largest counties of Pa. 
ready fordelivery about Dec. 1, 1885. 





EIMER & AMEND, 


406, 207,209 and 244 Third Avénge 
NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturer) 


Chemical Apparatus, 
AED 
CHEMICALLY PURE 
CHEMICALS. 
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nd Laboratories, 
witb the best goods at lowest 
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American Song i and Choras Collection. 


68 New and Popular Songs with Choruses. 


American Ballad Collection 


53 of the Best Ballads. 


American Dance Music Collection. 


A large number of the best Waltzes, Polkas, &. 


American Piano Music Collection. 


60 very good Piano Pieces. 





FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Christmas Gilt, by Rosabel. A truly delightfu 
little Cantata for Childven. with a very pretty story, 
neat m a all quite easy 


cnough for ine younger culdren ng and Sun- 


dozen. 
Message of Christmas. A rousi: 


. stirring 
Cantata i Fanny E. Newbery and T. tin Towne. 


For children, with the assistance of a few adults, 
~~ rl scenery needed, Price, 30 ats., or $3.00 
per dozen. 


OLIVER DITSON & €0., BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y 
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Patented May 8, 1877. 
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AMOS M. KELLOGG, 
JEROME ALLEN, EDITORS. 
NG FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
i 1 
S A FEW SIMPLE POINTS. 
1. The price of the ScHOoL JouRNAL for 50 nos. per year, is 
$2.00 in advance. If not paid in advance, $2.50 per year; for 3 
ont Sibempticcs cloape tanks ath the Geet numer of the 
. Su 
ING current mguth unless we are otherwise 4! gawd 
a JOURNAL is usually mailed to subscribers on Thursday 
-S ~ The date on name and address label each paper, shows 
"8 Kote Suaall ake dene ie if address : 
once of any ur 
ey, one 0. at which you are receiving the paper when you 
, Clean- 6. Wie woud es JOURN rdered to discontinue it, and 
nd pol- the extra copies are paid for at 5 cents each. 
vs teh ie It \ =! discontinued at end of subscription if we are 
, 8, When we notify you that your id subscription b . 
er and pired, please reply at once (1) with 4 tH --B SD 
s indis. state you will pay if you cannot at once ; or (3) ask to have 
lumors, the paper stopped. 
+ Soa 9. Send money by postal order, draft on New York, or 
* 08D, tered letter. notes and bilis are not so safe, but are 
o. lost if quately sonhed and addresses. Stamps taken for fractions 
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wentirely 
12. Sam; co chub and large 12-page illustrated 
RICE! — sent free to ay Glen 
ae ann oe on application to J. I. CHARLOUIS, 
~ —y E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
OD. Box 1698. 25 Clinton Place, (8th St.) N. Y. 
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I. W. FITCH HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
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—” “Yesterday the teacher ——” “ To- 








The School Journal. 








ESTABLISHED 1870. ca the teacher is a. central PE to the 


child—next to father and mother—in some 
ways above father and mother. The effect 


+ |of some teachers is powerful on their pupils ; 
they live in the memory to the latest hour. 


Helen Hunt Jackson wrote of one of her 
teachers: ‘‘I can never think of him with- 
out tears of affection and reverence falling 


| from my eyes.” There is a halo around the 
| good teacher, no matter what the surround- 


ings may be ; the pupil is afterward rudely 


awakened to the fact that this personage is 
merely a man, and an ordinary man at that. 


It is a dreadful shock. 

Ir would seem that if all of the teachers of 
this country should work together they 
might powerfully affect the next generation. 





%| Ten millions are supposed to be under the 


care of teachers at this moment ; one-sixth 
of the entire population. How many of those 
will be thieves? How many murderers ? 
How many liars? How many will go away 
utterly ignorant of the principles on which 


-| human conduct should be based, or rather, 


how many will know there are any prin- 
ciples whatever ? How many will reverence 
their fellows ? How many be reminded of 
God as their father every time they see 
works of wisdom and love in the world 
about them ? Arithmetic is all well enough ; 
grammar is well enough, but they are the 
small things after all. Let all work mightily 
then to build character. 





A TEACHER of drawing, in order to stimu- 
late his pupils to greater exertion, marked 


seats, and so on ; the highest numbers took 
the back seats. It was soon apparent that 


the grading was a permanent one. Those 
908! marked 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 were the smartest pu- 


pils at that time ; they were encouraged by 


seats at school. Here is food for thought. 
How should we stimulate ? 





times over, 


each one’s work from 1 to 40; then those 
having the marks 1 to 5 had the front row of 


their marks ; they received more attention ; 
visitors saw their work and praised them ; 
helped by all these things, they maintained 
their seats. In after life, those on the back 
seats were surprised to find that they posses- 
sed ability ; in fact, some of them surpassed 
those who had been possessors of the front 


THERE is no reading so valuable to the 
teacher as that coming to him during the 
year in an educational journal. No matter 
how insignificant that journal may be, the 
teacher’s one dollar will come back many 
There is sure to be some truth 
published during the year that makes a deep 
mark. Let the teacher subscribe for some 
paper ; he is the loser if he neglects the ad- 
vice. From the poor wretches that beg 
bread at basement doors on cold winter 
mornings, who will contrive to earn a cent 
to buy a daily paper, let a lesson be learned 
—the lesson of power that comes in the 
morrow the teacher is to——” For many | printed page. Let no teacher think he econ- 


omizes by not taking an educational paper ; 
let him make it a rule to expend all he can 
on himself that will fit him for work, just as 
the truckman expends money for oats and 
hay for his horse. Any teacher who ex- 
pends none of his salary on his soul is starv- 
ing himself; he is less fit to teach every 
year. Those teachers who have risen in their 
profession declare that the reading of edu- 
cational journals has been one of the means 
of their progress. Let the teacher value his 
educational journal. If it does not bring 
him increased power and usefulness, the 
fault is in him; the seed is sown, but the 
ground is rocky. 





- 


Some years ago President Robinson of 
Brown University, said that we can better 
afford to have a wooden head over a college 
than we can over a primary school---to 
which we respond, Amen! We don't want 
wooden heads anywhere; but if we must 
have them, place them where they will do 
the least harm. But how about the pay ? 
We hear some one whisper: ‘‘ Why ever- 
lastingly bring in the money question ?” 
Because it is the everlasting question before 
us. Bills! bills! bills! They are omnipres- 
ent. A primary teacher must eat and sleep 
as well as a college president. She must 
dress, and come and go, and would like to 
read and travel. The only way this question 
will ever be settled, in accordance with jus- 
tice, will be first to convince the people of 
the importance of primary work, and then 
the justice of paying for it. This is the 
work of teachers. They will never get their 
rights until the goods they have to sell will 
be in necessary demand, and a “corner in 
the market” is created. Do you know what 
this means? It means that good teaching 
must be boomed until the demand is greater 
than the supply. 





Mongy? Why, it buys entrance into 
fashionable society ; it makes men United 
States senators ; it facilitates elections ; it 
pays for the chief seats in synagogues, and 
the uppermost places at feasts ; it covers up 
a multitude of sins; it grinds the faces of 
the poor ; it is arrogant, proud, despotic, and 
tyrannical. But is not money a good thing ? 
Excellent, when honestly gotten and wisely 
expended ; but when the word ‘Faithless !” 
is branded in the forehead of its obtainer, all 
the honors and pleasures of an entire gen- 
eration cannot offset its shame, for it be- 
comes the very worst thing outside the bot- 
tomless pit. The most important lesson our 
schools can teach is, that the young man 
who is willing to remain poor, because he 
will not become dishonest, even though he 
may not be found out, is a prince, compared 
with him who adopts the dark ways and 
foul secrecies of Wall street, and becomes 
rich. Many schools of to-day are turning 
out Ferdinand Wards, because in them 
is not taught what is as far above the three 
R’s as heaven is above earth, 
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Dr. Norturop has recently lectured in Ohio, In- 
diana, Kansas, and Missouri. He is soon to visit 
Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota and other states, soy 
during the winter to lecture at the Southern Chau- 
tauqua at De Tuniac Springs, Florida. 


A vERY excellent teacher in Iowa wishes to know 
if any experiments are being made to test the rela- 
tive progress made by children taught by the 
Grube method and by old or modified methods. 

This is an interesting question, which we hope 
some one will be able to answer. 








PREsIpENT Apams, of Cornell University, in his 
recent inaugural address, vigorously condemned 
the folly of parents who try to make of their chil- 
dren something for which nature never intended 
them. ‘There are varieties of tastes,” he said, 
‘“‘that make it impossible to train successfully all 
of a group of boys to the same standard. Neither 
Macaulay nor Prescott ever learned the mathemat- 
ics of his university course; and when I read that, 
rather than learn them, either of those distinguished 
scholars would have abandoned his university ca- 
reer, I do not care to inquire whether the inabil- 
ity was in the intellect or in the fancy or even in 
the will.” He very justly urged that a university 
should furnish courses from which each pupil can 
choose what he needs. Certain fundamental 
branches ought to be studied by all, but it is certain 
that very early in a school course the tastes and 
adaptions of children should be studied. The old 
notion that because a child does not like mathe- 
matics, therefore he should be made to study it, is 
pretty thoroughly exploded. 





Tue Central School Journal thinks that a West- 
ern man should have Gen. Eaton’s place at the 
head of the Bureau of Education. It says:— 

‘*Gen. Eaton has been very acceptable to a certain 
clique of Eastern men who will lament his departure 
from office with much ado, and undoubtedly they have 
reason; but educational work, while it may not gain by 
the change, certainly cannot suffer,” 

The JouRNAL mentions Superintendents Sabin, 
Gove, and Howland, as good candidates. Each of 
these men would make a first-rate officer. We 
would add the names of Supt. Peaslee, of Cincinnati, 
and President Smart, of Perdue University. Both 
these gentlemen have had long experience, and are 
thoroughly informed as to the practical needs of 
the schools. 





TueE Council of City Superintendents of this state 
met last week in Auburn. A discussion of the com- 
pulsory education law occupied considerable time. 
Superintendents McMillan, of Utica, Ellis, of Ro- 
chester, and Sanford, of Middletown, were appoint- 
ed a committee to formulate changes in the law. It 
is recommended that an additional section be add- 
ed to the act providing that in the annual budget 
of the local school authorities in cities, incorporat- 
ed villages and school districts of the state, the 
amount necessary to carry the provisions into ef- 
fect should be inserted: and the raising by tax of 
the amount so adjudged necessary should be made 
mandatory on the corporate authorities of cities 
and villages, and on the trustees or boards of edu- 
cation of school districts, to raise by a tax a fund 
to be held as school moneys now are, subject to the 
order of the local school authorities for the purposes 
described in the act. It is complained that the laws 
at present are inoperative. Mental arithmetic was 
discussed at length, and language had its full share 
of attention. The council was nearly unanimous 
in condemning the practice of giving sentences 
with false syntax for scholars to correet. We hope 
in future numbers to present to our readers some 

of the wisdom of this body on these important sub- 
jects. 9 

Ir is the opinion of State Superintendent Ruggies 
that two-thirds of the 11,000 school distriets of this 
state are in need of more fostering care. Com. Lusk, 
of Binghamton, is urging the subject of more im-’ 
partial legislation with reference to our rural 





School districts isolated from cities, rail-roads, and 
other-corporations, are burdened.with excessive local 


purposes at present is one mill, while in former years it 
has been one and one-fourth mills. The rate should be rais- 
ed to one and one-fourth mills, to relieve the rural dis- 
tricts from over-burdened local taxation, that the public 
schools may be kept up to the standard so much desired 
for the education of the masses, and that the rural dis- 
tricts may have the advantage of better teachers, and 
may be able to have fully twenty-eight weeks annually 
of school, without being burdened as at present. Dur- 
ing last year, for support of schools, there was raised by 
local taxes, $8,692,575.61,"and by State tax, $2,839,600. 

This is an important subject deserving the care- 
ful attention of our educational law makers the 
coming winter. Our rural schools deserve the fos- 
tering care of the state. Any law that increases the 
burden of their taxation unequally, should be at 
once repealed. Justice demands that they should 
not be burdened above the cities, 





Tue Massachusetts State Teachers’ Asso ciation 
closed its annual session to-day. We hope to give 
an account of its work next week. 





NoticE an editorial letter from Reading, Pa. on 
another page. 





WE are trying week by week, to give our readers 
the best we can find and write on the science and 
practice of teaching. No effort that we can put 
forth is spared to make the JOURNAL all that our 
best friends desire it to be. We have made many 
improvements and expect soon to make others, 
and, when the size of our subscription list will 
warrant it, we shall increase the number of its 
pages, but not its price. Now we want one thing. 
Tt is reasonable and very necessary. Itisthis. Jf 
you arein arrears, please pay up. Our expenses are 
heavy and we must have the money in order to 
make the JOURNAL what you want it tobe. Do not 
wait for a personal dun, but before Jan. 1, send us 
the amount you owe us. 





A VALUED subscriber from Texas asks Bro. Mer- 
win, of 8t. Louis: ‘‘ Have you looked into: the 
merits of the ‘New Educational Theories’ as ex- 
peunded by Col. F. W. Parker, of the Quincy 
School? Please give us your opinion in the Journal, 
if convenient.” ‘‘ Yes, yes,” responds Bro. Merwin, 
‘we have looked into this ‘new method,’ and. so 
far as it has taken form, we endorse it most ear- 
nestiv. It is as much better than the old method asa 
steam engine is better than the ‘ox team’ method 
of going from Boston to San Francisco,” 





PERCEPTION. 


From without, inward; then: from within, out- 
ward. The media of this communication are the 
senses. If we had no senses we sheuld receive 
nothing: and since we have nothing in the mind to 
start with, we could give nothing. Let us analyze 
the process of knowing: 

Something touched me. It is a. SENSATION. 

I am conscious of a certain feeling. 

I think of the place touched. 

I become convinced that it is not myself: it is 
now & PERCEPTION. 

I know it, 

Think of these three: sensation, consciousness. 
perception. In reality, sensation and perception 
are distinct, but as far as we can detect, they occur 
at one and the same time. 

What the mind perceives is what it gets through 
the nerves, and the manner the nerves are affected 
results in the manner the mind perceives. 

The mind is not responsible for what it gets. 
‘When the nerves are out of order, the mind must 
be out of order also, and since the nerves of differ 
ent persoys act differently, it, must be that differ- 
ent persons pereeive the same things differently. 

QOLASSIFICATION OF PERGEPTION OF QUALITIES OF, 

BODIES. : 


i. Extension, divisibility, size, density, figure, 





schools with great force. It is a fact that : 


mobility, situation, etc, 


taxes, on account of which, they ought to-have larger |. 
benefits,for their support, The ratio of taxes for school | 


Il. 1, Heavy, light; hard, soft; firm, fluid; roug) 
‘smooth; compressible, incompressible; ,j. 
etive, repellant, etc. 
2. Color, sound, flavor, temperature, etc. 


LESSONS FOR TEACHERS. 
The first lesson a child receives is to give it per. 
ceptions. In order to get correct perceptions. 

. It is necessary that the nerves be in good wor; 
ing order. 

. The quicker and better the senses act, the bette, 
will be the perceptions. 

. Since the perceptions are at the foundation y 
all knowledge, it is absolutely necessary tha 
they should be correct. 

. Early perceptions are the most permanent, thers. 
fore the early training of the senses to act cor. 
rectly is all important. 

. The correct training of the senses must proces 
in the order laid down in the above classific,. 
tion. Eatension, etc., come first, ideas of weight 
etc., come next, and perceptions of color, ete. 
come last; but all of these should receive care. 
ful attention during the early years of schovl- 
life. Their full education 1s never completed, 
but their primary cultivation should commenc 
quite young. 

THE COMPARATIVE VALUE OF THE SENSES. 


No part.of this subject is more important than 
this, for if we act as though all the senses should 
receive equal training, we commit © great sin 
against the growing mind. The skillful teacher 
knows which should receive the most careful train. 
ing, in order to enable the mind to store itself with 
the greatest number of ideas. 

I. By our eyes we probably gain more ideas than 
by any othep sense, and the aim of the teacher 
should be to educate them to do their work well 
Very few eyes are perfectin action. Some are far. 
sighted, others near, and others dim from birth. 
The first question the skillful teacher settles is, 
‘* How well can each of my pupils see?” 

This can be settled by several experiments. 
Among the best are those based on cards used by 
occulists’ containing” words printed in letters of 
various sizes. By holding these at varying distances 
a good examination can be made. Glasses should 
be provided ata very early age for those most 
near or far sighted, or great injury will be the re 
sult. Many experiments should be conducted to 
educate children to estimate different sizes; the 
primary colors, violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange, and red, should be recognized and named, 
and the harmony of colors ought to be early taught. 
The eye should early know and name the forms of 
bodies, as square, spherical, round, ovate, hexa- 
gonal, etc. It is probable that by a combination of 
light and shade we estimate distance as well as 
length and breadth. The eye can early Jearn to 
know, instantly, how many objects are presented, 
without the process of counting. Hold two objects 
quickly before the eyes of the class, and let them 
say ‘‘Two,” without an instant’s delay. In the 
same manner, hold three, four, fiye and six, and 
require instant auswers. The eye gan be educated 
to see and judge with great rapidity, with a result 
of much benefit in after-life. Pupils should be 
taught to estimate distances, as the width ofs 
room, its height, the distance across a road, 0 
a distant house, or the top of a hill or a moun 
tain. The development of accurate and quick 
sight requires continual experiment. Let the 
teacher do several different things before the eyes 
of the scholars, and then ask them to tel] what he 
did, He may, for example, open and close a book, 
strike a bell. sit in a chair and rise again, open and 
elose a window, ete., and the pupils will say: * You 
opened and closed a book, struck a bell,” etc. He 
may let four or five pupils stand for two minutes 
before a glass-case filled with a great many differ- 
ent. objects; and then let them write the names of 
what they saw. Many other exersises of this sort 
will suggest themselves to the ingenious teacher. 

., Ibis only by, years of education we obtain acct: 
rate ideas through this sense. Teachers commits 
great sin if they neglect its cultivation, for it must 





be remembered that accuracy of thought only come 
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through accuracy of observation, Many children 
pave been blamed for believing what imperfect 
senses have given to their minds. 

2. The sense of hearing is closely connected with 
the sense of sight. By it alone, we may learn to 
judge of distance, size and direction. Napoleon's 
perceptions were very acute and correct, espe- 
cially his sense of hearing. He was seldom mis- 
taken as to the direction and distance of a can- 
ponade. An Indian, by applying his ear to the 
ground, can detect the approach of a body of cav- 
alry ata distance beyond the range of vision. In 
this respect, his education is superior to his civil- 
ized brother. The number of sounds an educated 
ear can distinguish is said to be more than two 
hundred and fifty thousand. Some ears can hear 
many more than others, and it should be the work 
of the teacher to increase their delicacy. By 
means of simple experiments, young pupils will 
soon learn to say: ‘. high, ” 66 low, ” bs loud, ” “soft,” 
“ shrill, ” a) sweet, ”» 6 harsh, ” ‘e clear, ” «66 dull, ” 
ete. They should learn to tell any tone of an in- 
strument of music, as: C, D, E, F, G, A, B, C; or 
do, re, mi, fah, sol, la, si,do. Many pupils can be 
easily educated to tell the tones between these, as 
E flat, or A sharp, etc. 

EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE TONES OF THE VOICE. 


The power of sound over the mind is great. A 
song has calmed a murderous mob, a clear, com- 
manding voice quelled a discordant assembly, and 
the quiet tones of song brought tears from hard- 
ened criminals. Tones and sounds have a natural 
meaning that even the brute creation understand. 
They are the language of the affections and emo- 
tions, by which what one heart feels, others of va- 
rious nationalities may be made to feel also. 

A song, ora cry, ora laugh is understood equally 
well by all people, of whatever nationality they 
may be. A Chinese mother understands the cry of 
an American baby as well as one who can speak 
the English language. There is an uncomputed 
educational value in teachers’ voices. One will 
reason, explain and threaten for an hour all to no 
purpose, while another will influence a whole 
school by a few quiet words. It is not so much 
what we say as how we say that moves others. 
The tones of the voice indicate the impulses of the 
heart, and heart beats are infinitely more potential 
than tongue or fist beats. The strongest emotions 
are the most quiet in their manifestation. When 
we are moved by a@ great emotion, we say but 
little. 

Ifa teacher would move her pupils, she must 
first feel a movement in her own heart. Lip-talks 
amount to nothing, heart-words burn into the soul, 
leaving influences for time and for eternity. The 
education of the sense of hearing and speech is one 
of the most important in all the range of human 
training. 

WE MAY LEARN TO KNOW AN OBJECT BY ONE SENSE 
WHICH WE WOULD NOT KNOW BY ANOTHER. 

An instance of this occurred a few years ago. A 
little girl who was born blind learned to know a 
key by handling it. By surgical operation, her 
sight was given to her. When the bandages were 
removed and she saw the light of day, the key was 
shown her, but she did not know it until she closed 
her eyes, and felt of it, when she said, ‘‘Itis my 
key. Yes, I know it!” The most complete know- 
ledge is obtained by the combined action of all the 
senses. Any system of training that ignores the 
equable development of ail the powers of the grow- 
ing mind is of necessity one-sided and imperfect. 


—_ 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


SPELLING ; A SYMPOSIUM. 


z. 
If any unenlightened public sentiment should 
thrust upon the schools of the country a new al- 





val | ly-arranged book is a desideratum.— Educational 


ucators knew to be mere save shal and nonsense, with- 
out practical utility or educational value—astrolo- 
gy, for instance, or the language of the Choctaw 
Indians—there would be but one answer among in- 
telligent teachers to the question how far the new 
study should be taught. The amount of time wast- 
ed on it would be reduced toa minimum. If here 
the ignorant demand for it could be resisted, it 
would be resisted. Where the teacher was com- 
pelled to yield, he would yield under protest ; he 
would give the least possible time to it while he was 
compelled to teach it, and would throw it out en- 
tirely as soon as a change in the public sentiment 
warranted him in doing so. 

Why should not spelling be treated in the same 
manner? The mere fact that that venerable hum- 
bug has always been taught and stili usurps the 
foremost place in the primary school course, is a 
reason why we do continue to teach it, but no rea- 
son why we should continue to teach it. The ques- 
tion is, does it deserve that place on its merits? 
Would common sense, if free to choose, make a fe- 
tich of spelling, as a stupid prejudice now does ¢ 
And another question will throw light on these. If, 
by some miracle, the present orthography of the 
English language were utterly abolished and ban- 
ished {rom human memory, and a convention of 
sane and enlightened men were appointed to devise 
a new system of spelling, is it conceivable that any- 
thing so utterly grotesque and absurd, as that which 
we are now compelled by “immense and stubborn 
prejudice ” to teach as correct spelling, would stand 
the least chance of adoption in such a connection ? 
It may be said by those who admit all that can be 
urged against English orthography, that it must, 
nevertheless, be taught as long as it is the fashion, 
and until we can get something better. The fallacy 
lies in their failure to see that in the very act of 
teaching it we continually forget the chains of hab- 
1¢ that fasten upon mankind the tyranny of this id- 
iotic fashion, and make it forever impossible to get 
anything better. 

The only way toreform in spelling, which all sane 
men are beginning to admit is desirable,—the only 
way to break down the prejudice that blocks the 
way to reform, is to stop teaching spelling. Not 
only the spelling-book, as Col. Parker says, but 
the spelling lesson must go. A. F. H, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Il. 


Change is not always reform. A short time since 
the cry went out: “‘ Away with the spelling-book,”’ 
and away the spelling-book went. The child was 
to learn spelling from the reading lesson, time was 
to be saved, and pure English was to be written or- 
thographically. The spelling class of the days of 
yore was laughed at as one of the curiosities of a 
crude era. But, alas, for our reformers! Children 
mis-spelled, and despite all efforts to keep them 
from it, they would write incorrect forms for even 
common words which they met in their readers 
time and again. Now, we see a return to the spel- 
ler. Cincinnati has repented of the error of her 
ways and has put tl.espelling-book again in the pu- 
pil’s hands. We think it is well. 

There is, however, a right way and awrong way 
to use the speller, and it is possible to do away 
with it. 
cess of teaching this branch that, in the hands of 
good teachers, can not fail to be successful. It is 
founded on reason, and that is more than can be 
said of most plans of teaching spelling. Consider- 
ing the subject and the attainments of the vast body 
of those called to instruct in this subject, we are 
inclined to think that a well prepared and careful- 


Courant. 
IIL. 


Learning to read the English language is one of 
the worst mind-stunning processes that has formed 
a part of the general education of any people. Its 
evil influence arises from the partly phonetic, part- 
ly lawless character of English spelling. Although 
each letter represents some sound oftener than any 





leged branch of education which all thoughtful ed- 


One of our contributors describes a pro-| ing 


does not represent more than one sound, and hard- 
ly a sound in the language that is not represented 
in several ways, while many words are written with 
as many silent letters as significant ones. Taere ia 
nothing in any word to indicate in which of these 
ways its component sounds are represented, noth- 
ing in the written group of letters to show which 
sounds they stand for, and which of them, if any, 
are silent, so that a learner can never be sure of 
pronouacing rightly an English word that he has 
not heard spoken, nor of spelling correctly one that 
he has never seen written. The spelling of each 
word must be learned by sheer force of memory. 
In this work the pupil's reasoning powers can not 
be utilized, but must be subdued, while his memo- 
ry is sadly overworked. In the affairs of the 
child’s daily life, the logical following out of rules 
is rewarded ; in learning to spell, it brings him only 
discomfiture and bewilderment. He is taught that 
b-o-n-e stands for bdn (not bo—-ne), and t-o-n-e for 
tén, but that d-o-n-e stands for dun, that g-o—n-e 
spells gén, m-o-v-e spells moov, and b-r-o-n-z-« 
bronz. Now when he comes in reading to another 
similar word, as none, he has no means of telling 
whether to call it ndn, nun, nén, noon, or non; he 
can only look up at his teacher and wait to be told. 
The influence of the spelling class quickly drives 
him to repress an inclination to reason, and he 
gives himself up to a blind following of authority. 
No child learns English spelling without getting 
the pernicious notion that cram is better than think- 
ing, and that common sense is a treacherous guide. 
—Pop. Sci. Monthly. 

IV. 
‘“*God help us to realize that there ix something 
else to be accomplished in our school-rooms besides 
intellectual acquirements and mental discipline.” 
—Eva D. Kellogg. 


> 
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TEACHING ACCURACY IN READING. 





By Supt. Peasies, of Cincinnati. 





Repeating or omitting words, or substituting 
others not in the reading lesson, is one of the most 
common faults with which teachers have to con- 
tend. This fault, however, is not confined to chil- 
dren. Comparatively very few adults can read 
half a column in a newspaper without blundering. 
Within the past year, as also in former years, I 
examined a number of the Cincinnati schools for 
the purpose of ascertaining the average number of 
lines classes could read without making one of the 
above mistakes. As it would consume too much 
time to examine every pupil, I selected at random 
from classes of all boys or all girls five, and from 
classes composed of boys and girls, four of each 
sex. I found, first, that in most of the classes the 
average number of lines read was small, usually 
from eight to fifteen; secondly, that the girls were, 
as a rule, the most accurate readers; and, thirdly, 
that those who were able to read a large number 
of lines were universally good spellers. 

To assist in breaking up this careless habit, I 
recommend at the opening of the schools in Sep- 
tember that one lesson in five—not more than this 
—be given during the coming year in the follow- 
manner, viz.: Let the teacher take some piece 
with which the pupils are familiar, and see how 
many ofthem can read, if poetry, two verses, if 
prose, ten lines, without making either of these 
mistakes. Whena pupil makes a blunder in read- 
ing, for example, his ten lines, let him be seated at 
once, and another try till some one has read them; 
then proceed in the same way with the next ten 
lines, and so on till the piece is completed; then 
test them on pronouncing the words beck wards in 
the same manner. Pronouncing backwards is a 
very important exercise in this connection, as the 
pupil is compelled to look carefully at each word, 
or he will fail. Now and then vary the lesson by 
having the class pronounce backwards in concert. 
Teachers who desire to give per cents. on this 
work, can readily do so by allowing ten per cent. 
for each line up to ten lines, or one hundred per 





other, there,is hardly a letter in the alphabet that 
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I speak with confidence when I say that great 
improvement will result from adopting this plan; 
for, in my examinations, I found some very re- 
markable classes—one in which five out of six of 
the pupils, called upon at random, read without a 
single mistake Bryant’s ‘‘ Thanatopsis” and that 
part of Tennyson’s *‘ Enoch Arden” found in Mc- 
Guffey’s Revised Sixth Reader, and a number of 
other classes in which the pupils were exceedingly 
accurate. On questioning the teacher, I learned 
that each of them had pursued this or a similar 
plan. But to give the plana thorough test, I re- 
quested each teacher in grades above G (second 
year) to examine her class early in the present 
term, and keep a record of the average number of 
lines read, and then again, near the close of the 
schools in June, using care not to examine on the 
same pieces nor on those on which the pupils will 
have had any more drill than on the first, and re- 
port the results tome. I caution teachers not to 
give too much attention to this mechanical part 
of reading, as the great object in teaching reading 
is to give the pupils power to grasp the thought 
from the printed page; hence much of the time in 
this branch of study should be devoted to the log- 
ical analysis, to ascertaining the meaning of what 
is read, that no word, no sentence, may be passed 
over without being understood by the pupils. 
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VOLCANOES. 





HOW TO DEVELOP THE WEA, AND GIVE THE TERM. 

An account of a lesson given before the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association at its last meeting, by Mrs. M. R. Webster, 
New Haven. 

Age: about eight years. 

The teacher commenced the lesson with a brief 
review of mountains and their parts. 

The children moulded mountains and drew 
outlines of them on the blackboard. She then 
performed an experiment illustrating an eruption. 
The children stated that they saw fire and smoke 
come out of a mountain; the fire and smoke must 
have been inside of the mountain before they came 
out. 

Teacher explained to class that there were about 
one hundred real mountains in the world, which 
have explosions like the one they had just seen. 

Teacher next led the children to tell the materi- 
als of which a mountain is composed. Children 
inferred that earth, rocks and stones come out of 
mountains, which have explosions. 

Teacher then led the pupils to say that the fire 
in the mountain makes heat, and the heat melts 
the rocks and stones, hence melted rock comes out 
during an explosion. 

The term lava was given, and specimen of it 
shown. 

The children next inferred that there must be 
water inside of the mountain, because a large part 
of the rainfall on a mountain sinks into the ground; 
water comes out of the mountain. 

Teacher gained the effect of heat on water. Chil- 
dren inferred that steam or vapor passes from the 
mountain and forms clouds over it. 

Teacher then mentioned several other materials 
ejected from volcanoes. As their names were gain- 
ed, they were written on the board. Children 
made complete statement about all the materials 
which come from the burning mountains, Several 
pictures were shown and talked about. 

Term volcano given. 

Children stated, ‘‘A mountain from which come 
fire, smoke, rocks, stones, earth, water, steam, 
lava, etc., is called a voleano.” ‘‘ When we speak 
of more than one, we say volcanoes.” 

Teacher wrote the statement as thechildren gave 
it, then drilled on it. The class then discussed 
the effect of volcanoes on the people who lived near 
them, whether they would like to live where they 
were, dangers attending an eruption, etc. 

The lesson closed with the story of the destruc- 
tion of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 79 B.C. 





The idea that examinations were made tor tne 
children, and not children for examinations, ap-— 
pears to be faintly dawning upon the official mind. 


For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LEAVES FROM OUR HERBARIUM. 





By W. 8S. Sautty, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





Taking up the study of botany at the opening of 
the fall term, we would begin with Inflorescence. 
This seems to be according to the natural order of 
study. First, general views, then we see particu- 
lar points, In studying this branch of botany, any 
and all plants at the command of the class may be 
used, whether in flower or in fruit. The inflores- 
cence of the grape may be as readily seen from the 
fruit as from the blossom, and is, to the epicurean 
botanist, the more interesting object. So of the 
elder, the currant, and many others. 

The terms, terminal and awillary, may first be 
made familiar to the pupil by leading him to notice 
that the flower and the fruit are produced either 
at the end of astem or branch, or from the angle 
formed by a leaf and the stem or branch. He may, 
also, be led to notice cases in which the flower- 
stalk comes from the root, or beneath the surface, 
and the term scape may be given. 

Some plants have both terminal and azillary 
flowers. 

Next, direct his attention to the varying length 
of the flower-stalk. Give the terms peduncle and 
sessile. Next, show him that sometimes there are 
a number of flowers in a group, and in other cases 
the flowers stand alone. Give the term solitary. 
Say nothing about composite flowers yet. 

Let the pupil also show plants whose fruit or 
flower is terminal and solitary, axillary and soli- 
tary. 

Use all plants obtainable. Remember every plant 
exhibits some of the above points. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
A READING LESSON. 





By E. H. BELCHER. 


Nors.—This is a report of a lesson from one of the schools of 
Newark, N. J., exactly as it was given. Many teachers are asking : 
*“How can I correct ungrammatical expressions,and make my pu- 
pils read naturally ?”” This lesson may help to solve those difficul- 
ties. There are some excellent points in this report, which we 
wish our readers would notice.—Eb. 


Rosa. What is she going to draw ? 

John. A butterfly, I guess. 

Will. No, a mosquito! 

Grace. Won’t you make an angel, Miss Wright ? 

Miss W. Isn’t this an angel ? 

Steven. It has wings, 

Chloe. The wings didn’t look like that in the an- 
gels I have saw. 

Miss W. No; in the pictures I have seen of angels 
the wings were not like these. 

Charley. It’s a bird! See the beak! 

Miss Wright gives a sigh of relief, and is thank- 
ful that birds have beaks, and may thus be dis- 
tinguished from angels, butterflies, and mos- 
quitoes. She resolves in future to make the beak 
first when drawing a bird, and to make it very 


Miss Wright’s artistic powers are limited, and 
she has a vivid recollection of her first attempt at 
drawing a picture for the Reading Lesson. 

To her that ‘doll in a box” was almost perfect, 
(she had practiced drawing it the night before, 
nearly an hour), but Fred’s announcement: ‘It’s 
@ man in a coffin!” gave her quite a shock. 

To be sure, the subject proved a good one, for 
she made believe to have a doll’s funeral, and the 
remarks made by the “‘ fair” dolls upon the virtues 
of their dead companion, his life, and death, 
awakened the greatest interest on the part of the 
children, and they had a charming reading lesson. 
But to return to this lesson ; 

Miss W. (Writing wings, bird, beak, and many 
other words on the board.) What word is this ? 
Charley, tell me. 

Charley. Wings. 

Miss W. This one, Etta ? 





Etta. Beak. 





Miss W. continues this exercise, and in eye 
case calls upon a pupil to read the word, after x}, 
has pointed to it. 

Albert. You ought to make a tree, and put, 
nest——” 

Arthur. Yes; put a nest on the branch, and, 
bird in it. 

Miss W. (beginning to draw the trunk of the tree 
Well, what part of the tree is this ? 

Bertha. The outside. 

Miss W. Yes. What do we call this? (Holds oy 
Mary’s arm.) 

Class (laughing). An arm. 

Chloe. Aint nothing in Mary’s arm like that tree 
is there, Miss Wright ? 

Miss W. That is just what I want you to tell mg. 
(Pulls up the skin on Mary’s arm.) What is this 

Class. That’s her skin. 

Miss W. And the skin covers the arm, as— 

Class. As the bark covers the tree. 

Miss W. What do we call these? (Point's ; 
John’s arms and legs.) 

Class. Limbs. 

Miss. W. And these? (Draws the limbs of tig 
tree.) 

Irvin. We call them limbs. 

Miss W. What part of the body is this ? 

Class. The trunk. 

Miss W. And this is ——? (Points to the trunk» 
the tree.) 

Grace. O, I know! That’s the trunk, and the 
limbs branch out from it. 

Teacher now writes tree, nest, branch, bark 
limbs, and trunk on the board, and drills on they 
as before. 

Miss W. This little bird doesn’t fly very fast. 

Rosa. He’s waiting for the other bird, I suppose 

Miss W. While he is waiting, we will have som¢ 
reading. (Writes a sentence.) Mary, you may 
read 


Mary. This little bird is flying. 

Miss W. (writing again.) Etta read. 

Etta. The bird has a nest in the tree. 

Charley. I can read one. 

Miss W. Well, try. 

Charley. A tree has a trunk and limbs. 

Miss W. Well, Chloe ? 

Chloe. The bark is on the outside of the tree. 

Miss W. (writing ir, er, and ur.) See this funo 
little mark. Say these justas Ido. They haveal 
most the same sound. (Sounds ir, then er, then wr, 
class repeating slowly.) 

Steven. Bird has ir in it. 

Miss W. Yes. Well, Frank ? 

Frank, Fur has ur in it. 

Miss W. Suppose we make a list of words havin 
ir, er, or ur, in them. 

Etta. O, I know one! Her. 

Chloe. Her has got er in it. 

Miss W. Yes; her has er, fur has ur, and bir 
has ir. 

Chloe. Yes’m. I know got aint right. 

Miss W. makes a diagram like this on the board 


b f h) 
el i © | up at ter 
d) pj f) 


(See Unique Reading Chart, Part 11.) 

Miss W. This is just like our chart exercise. Sa 
the sounds as I point. 

She then points rapidly to b and ir, s andr, 
and tr, and so on with all the sounds, class givit 
them in a smooth pleasant tone, and not in the dis 
connected manner so often heard in Phonic ex 
cises. 

Miss W. Now, look. I am going to change thes 
alittle. (Writes bir.) What is this? 

Class. Bir. 

Miss W. (adding d to it.) And this? 

Class. Bird. 

Miss W. (erasing b and writing f.) Now what 

Class. Fir. 

Miss W. (adding st.) Who can tell now / 

Mary. First. 

Miss W. Good! You were first. Who can thi 
of a long word having ter in it? (No one answ 





We have used the word this morning. Don't y’ 
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remember ? (No one did.) What did you spread 
on your bread for break fast ? 

Will. Molasses! 

Paul. I had jam. 

Class. Butter! butter! , 

Miss W. I have seen something that can fly, and 
jg sometimes as yellow as butter. 

Grace. Yes; a butterfly. John thought that bird 
was going to be a butterfly. 

(At this point of the lesson Miss Wright heard 
Miss A., a visitor, whisper to another visitor: “I 
don’t call this a reading lesson, do you? Why, 
she’s just letting them have a good time. I'd like 
to hear them read.” Miss W. resolves to visit 
their school, and see the children who couldn't 
have good times.) 

Rosa. Here is the nest. 

Miss W. had drawn it while she made her reso- 
lution. 

Miss W. (writing.) Who will read this ? (All the 
hands areup.) Charley, read. 

Charley. The nest is the little bird’s home. 

Miss W. Yes; it is a pretty home. ( Writes again.) 
Now look! Albert, read. 

Albert. [t is safe in the branch of the tree. 

Chloe. The wind might blow it down. 

Miss W. (writing what Chloe said.) Class, read it 
forme. (Class read.) 

Miss W. (writing.) The wind will rock them to 
sleep. Now read this. 

Class. One bird is flying away. He will try to 
find something to eat. The other bird is on the nest. 
She does not stir. ; 


Miss W. Who has a statement ? 
hands are raised.) John. 


John. The bird has a beak. 

Miss W. (writing it.) Yes; I am sure of that. 

Mary. A tree has a trunk and limbs. 

Irvin, The little birds are happy in their tree. 

Miss W. writes all these. 

Chloe. Some birds is yaller. 

Miss W. (puts yellow chalk on one bird.) Is this 
bird yellow ? 

Chloe. Yes, ma’am. 

Miss W. Tell me it is. 

Chloe. This bird is yaller. 

Miss W. All tell me what color this is. (Holds 
up the chalk.) 

Class. Yellow. 

Miss W. Say it distinctly. 

Class. Yellow. 

Miss W. Well, Chloé, tell me about this bird. 

Chloe. This bird is yellow, but it wasn’t just 
now. 

Miss W. Tell me about both birds. 

Chloe. Both birds is yellow. 

Miss W. Use one word instead of both birds. 

Chloe. I could say they. 

Miss W. Well, say it. 

Chloe. They are yellow. 

Children will often use the verb correctly with 
a pronoun when they would not with the noun. 

Miss W. (writing it.) Now tell me, using two 
words instead of they. (Hrases they.) 

Chloe. The birds are yellow. 

Miss W. (erasing all the yellow.) Are these birds 
yellow ? 

Chloe. Not now; but some birds are yellow. That 
was just what I said before. 

The two visitors did not see any sense in all this, 
for one said: ‘‘ Why didn't she tell the girl to say 
are, and save all that time ?” 
was time gained if Chloe found it out herself. 

Miss W. Steven has not given a statement. 
Why, Steven ? 


(Most of the 


Well might she pause, and cast a horrified 
glance, first at him, and then at her visitors, whose 


faces said plainly: ‘This is not the kind of dis- 
cipline we are used to;” for there was Steven on 
his hands and knees, diligently writing with a bit 
of yellow chalk on the lapel of his new coat, 
which was spread out on the floor. 

“Steven,’ Miss W. repeated, ‘‘what are you 
doing ” 

The boy rose slowly, and holding up the coat 
that all might see, softly murmured one word: 
“Nishuls.” 





Miss W. thought it 


As it dawned upon his teacher that her dullest 
pupil was beginning to comprehend the Language 
Lesson of the day before, she grew quite cheerful 
again. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, “ those initials are good ; 
bat what will your mother say to your new coat ? 
Suppose you write them on the board, where we 
can all see them.” (Something she had not been 
able to persuade him ‘to do the day before.) 
“Steven, you didn’t see my pretty yellow birds ?” 
Steven (slowly). I was writing. 

Etta. They are white birds now. 

Steven. The nest is pretty. 

Miss W. (writing that.) Yes. Well, Irvin? 
Irvin. The bird is singing ‘‘Cheer-up!” cheer- 
up.” 

Miss W. (writing that also.) Who will read ? 
Charley. Some birds are yellow. 

Grace. The wind will blow it down. 

Steven. The bird—the bird—has—has a beak. 
Miss W. Tell me that, Steven. 

Steven. The bird has a beak. 

Miss W. Read it so. 

Steven reads it in a natural tone. 

Miss W. then erases ‘‘a bea and writes 
“wings” in place of it, and Steven reads again 
correctly: ‘‘The bird has wings.” 

Miss W. Who can sound this for me? (Writes 
ur.) Well, altogether. 


” 


Miss W. Rosa, read. 

Rosa. ‘‘ We must not hurt the birds.” 

Miss W. That is all we have time for to-day, 

As the visitors were going, Miss Wright over- 
heard this little dialogue : 

Miss A. Did youever! Why, she let those chil- 
dren do just as they please. 

Miss B. She made them make up all the lesson. 
Miss A. Yes; and didn’t they talk ! 

Miss B. Talk! I should think so, but—— 

Miss A. But DIDN'T THEY READ! 





STRUCTURAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By Con. F. W. PARKER. 





It is supposed that the pupil has gained by 
careful study a clear picture of each continental 
structure; he knows the kind and nature of the soil 
that covers the structure, and the causes of its 
distribution ; he knows the drainage of continents, 
its causes, and the relations of water to life; he 
knows of the atmosphere. Bones, flesh, blood, and 
breath are his, but the distribution and effect of 
the essential life-giving power, heat, he has yet to 
study. The laws of heat and its irregular, uneven, 
and varied distribution over the earth's surface 
must now be known in order to study the lite that 
springs from this force, under the conditions al- 
ready known. . 
The first great generalization in the distribution 
of heat is made from a knowledge of the verticality 
and varied obliquity of the sun's rays. 
The causes and effects of vertical and oblique 
rays can only be studied by a knowledge of the re- 
lations of the earth to the sun, the rotundity of 
the earth, inclination of its axis to its orbit, and 
its diurnal and annual revolutions. From these 
facts are derived the general knowledge of distri- 
bution of heat, and the varying degrees of tem- 


This general distribution of heat is modified and 
often radically changed by several conditions of 
structure; by bodies of water, and currents both of 
air and water. 


also of moisture. The winds that carry the moist- 
ure, the ocean currents that furnish a larger part 
of it have heat for their principal causes ; thus the 
distribution of heatand moisture are closely bound 
together. It is useless to study the currents of air 
and water until the upraised forms of land that de- 
termine the rainfall and modify the temperture are 
clearly in the mind. With these great pictures of 
continents the effect of winds and ocean currents 


may be easily understood. 


The subject of the distribution of heat over the 


Earth’s surface may be developed as follows: 


1. Relation of the Earth to the Sun. 
a. Shape of the Earth. 
b. Relative positions of the Continents to each 


other. 


c. Relations of Continents to the oceans. 
d. Inclination of the Earth’s axis. 
e. Diurnal and annual revolutions of the 


Earth. 


f. Vertical and oblique rays of the sun.' 

g. Distribution of heat by zones. 

h. Latitude, showing varying degrees of heat, 
i. Longitude, as marking the diurnal revolu- 


tion. 


2. Modifications of the distribution of heat in 


zones. 


a. Elevation above ocean level. 


Class. ‘‘ur.” b. Lines of perpetual snow in the different 
Miss W. adds ‘‘t.” zones. 

Class. ‘“‘urt.” c. Winds, 

She writes ‘“‘h” before it. d. Trade winds and their effect upon the land 
Class. “hurt.” they pass over. 


e. Periodical winds. 
f. Land winds. 
g. Rainfall; distribuion of moisture. 
h. Ocean currents. 
i. Proximity of land to the ocean. 
j. Distance of land from the ocean. 
k. Retention and radiation of heat by bodies 
of water. 
1. Unequal retention and radiation of heat by 
different kinds of soil. 
This apparently complex scheme of development 
is really perfectly feasible, easy and beautiful, pro- 
viding the character and nature of the land over 
which the heat is distributed, are clearly in the 
mind of the student, and if from the first, elemen- 
tary lessons in soil, water, air, and heat have been 
given. If these conditions are observed, the course 
here outlined will lead the pupils to clear and 
broad generalizations and applications of facts 
previously acquired 
The result would be a comprehensive knowledge 
of the distribution of heat upon the earth’s surface, 
and the thermal zones, included in isothermal! lines. 
Soil and its immediate nourishment, water and 
air, fail utterly of vitalizing force ; but now in the 
courses of mental development, the whole land sur- 
face is divided into thermal zones varying in tem- 
perature from the most intense tropical heat, 
under vertical rays, to the frigid effect of the most 
oblique rays, that fall upon eternal snow ; it is 
plainly practicable to make other divisions of 
land surface, those of soil. These divisions may 
be graded from the richest soil and the highest 
degree of heat, to the poorest soil and the lowest 
degree of warmth ; and intermediately, surface 
spaces, in which one of the three conditions of 
fertile soil (water, proper soil, and heat,) is lack- 
ing. 

Divisions of soil may be placed under four classes. 

1. Very fertile. 

2. Fertile. 

3. Arable. 

4. Barren. 

With a clear concept of the whole land surface, 


1. Height of land. 


2. Prevailing winds, with proximity to the ocean, 
and other large bodies of water. 


3. Warm and cold ocean currents. 


4. The protection against cold winds afforded by 
mountain ridges, and the lack of protection in the 
cold, vast open spaces of level land. 

Moving air (winds) and ocean currents play a 


and the distribution of moisture and heat, these 
divisions of soil may be more easily discovered 
than the usual accounts of soil in several states of 
the Union can be verbally memorized. What a 
difference in acquirement. 





FEAR is an evfeebling passicn ; it 


presiesce the intel- 
lect ; it makes boys deceitful, slavicb, 


and bypocritical; 


it is the Jast and Jowest motive which can actuate a 
human being for gcod. Punisbn ents can never foster 





very important part in the distribution of heat and 


the princizle of virtue.—Tate’s Phil. of Education, 
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TABLE TALK. 





A teacher sends us the following, which she calls, 
** Two Lessons Compared.” In the one way, the teacher 
puts a book on physiology into the hands of the pupil, 
who comes to the following definition : ‘‘ Blood is a red 
viscous liquid found in all parts of the body except the 
teeth, cuticie, hair, and nails.” The child does not know 
what ‘‘ viscous” means, nor, perhaps, the full meaning 
of liquid, and as to cuticle he is entirely in darkness. 
Aware of the perplexity, the teacher, anxious to have 
him understand the meaning of the words, attempts an 
explanation. ‘‘ Viscous,” he says, (getting the meaning 
from the dictionary), ‘‘means adhesive, glutinous,” 
The child stares with wonder and amazement. What 
do the words ‘‘adhesive” and “glutinous” mean? 
The teacher sees that he has only thickened the fog, and 
attempts to explain his explanation. At last, seeing the 
fog growing thicker and thicker, he gives it up, and 
mentally calls the child stupid, and ends by telling him 
to learn the words, . 

Now the grind and cram commences. As far as any 
intelligence conveyed to the child’s mind is concerned, 
as far as any mental cevelopment has been reached, 
the definition might as well have been given in Hebrew. 
Any parrot can repeat the same. Now comes the new 
way. 

Teacher. Suppose you cut or tear your flesh, what is 
the result? ; 

Child. It will bleed. 

T. If it is a large cut, how will the blood come out? 

C. It will flow or run. 

T. How many have ever stuck a pin just under the 
skin? (Several hands up.) Now what will not bleed 
when cut or torn? 

C. The outer skin. 

T. Another name is sometimes given to the outer 
skin. It is cuticle. There is one more part that will 
not bleed when cut or torn. The teeth. 

T. What do we call anything that flows or runs? 


COA liquid. Characters: 

T. How is blood compared with water? LION, rox, aoosn, 

C. Thicker, HORSE, po, cow, 

T. Anything that is thicker than water is called via- PORCUPINE, TURKEY, GOAT. 
PIG, MOUSH, 


cous, What parts of the body will not bleed when cut 
or torn? 
C. The hair and nails. 
After a little questioning the children will tell the 
teacher that, blood is a red viscous liquid that is found 
in all parts of the body except the hair, nails, cuticle, 
and teeth. 
You that are on the line between the old and the new 
compare these two methods. Try them both in the 
school-room, and note the effect of each, and decide 
concerning the character of your teaching. G.E. M. 
This teacher is after the truth, and will one of these 
days getit. The lesson he gives is not perfect ; but it is 
far better than the old cramming process. There are 
thousands of teachers who never get out of the ruts, be- 
cause they never try to. This teacher is trying, and he 
is in a plane that is much nearer the light than some of 
our better paid school-keepers. 








READING CIRCLES. 





From nearly every county in the State of Iowa come 
cheering reports of the organization and success of 
reading circles. More than three thousand teachers are 
now enrolled. ‘I'he movement is fairly started in this 
state. The question of organization is no longer para- 
mount. The successful continuation of the circle is 
now the main question for the leaders of the movement 
to consider. It would be folly for any one to suppose 
that the interest will long continue unless there is care- 
ful, thoughtful planning by the officers of the circle, 
and persistent, earnest effort by all who desire a broader 
culture on the part of teachers, to make the circle a suc- 
cess in the true sense of the word, Just at present there 
is a ‘‘craze” all over the country for reading circles, 
This is well, for it secures a successful organization, but 


the “craze” will not last. The real success can only | not fail in performing the duties of this office. What is 
be assured by the readily perceived benefits derived} your further pleasure ? 


from the circle to each individual. If there is no other 


aim in the meetings of each local circle than to read] which Lady Porcupine handles the quill that she be 
and discuss certain pages of certain text-books, dissolu-| chosen our secretary. 


tion will soon follow organization. The real, earnest, 
progressive teachers will soon pass beyond the work of 


the circle. The dullards will not keep it alive. Among| cupine be our secretary All in favor of that, please mani 
the thousands of excellent books to be read, many of | fest it in the usual manner. F 


the local circles will prefer others than the ones named 
by the state circle, 


We do not make these criticisms to find fault with 
the management of the reading circle, but in the hope 
that these natural elements of weakness may be avoided 
by making the aims of the circle so broad and helpful 
that it will become permanent, The movement has be- 
gun auspiciously, and, in common with the three thou- 
sand members, we take an honest pride in it, and hope 
for its ultimate success. 

We would suggest the following in regard to the 
management of the circles : 

1, While using the text-books named on the course of 
study, as a basis for reading, urge every member to 
make the fullest possible research in others for further 
thought or information on the topics outlined for each 
meeting. 

2. The executive committee or Board of Managers of 
the state circle should send to the local circles each 
month, not only the outlines for reading, but directions 
for conducting the circles. These directions should be 
in part mandatory and in part suggestive. They should 
include features relating to the entertainment and 
amusement of the members, as well as to conducting 
the reading circle proper. There should be uniformity 
in the chief features of the work in all the circles, but 
in minor features each local circle should be at liberty 
to choose from or reject the directions. The suggestive 
program should be very full, in order that selections 
may be made suitable for each circle. On the enter- 
tainment received at the meetings must necessarily de- 
pend, ina great measure, the success of the circle, and 
we cannot too strongly urge the managers, both state 
and local, to consider this point well.—The Iowa 
Teacher. 








FOR THE SCHOLARS. 





For the SCHOOL JOUKNAL. 
A CONGREGATION OF SUFFERERS. 


no 


A DIALOGUE FOR THIRTEEN OR MORE PUPILS. 





Thirteen pupils, each personating one of the above named ani- 
mals, take seats in front of the platform, on which are a table 
and two chairs. While they are coming in and seating them- 
selves, each one imitates the noise made by the animal he person- 
ates. As soon as they are seated, the lion raps for order. All are 
then quiet at once. 
If it is desired, other characters can be added who will take no 
part, except in adding to the noises made during the general com- 
motion. 
Lion. Fellow creatures: The purpose for which we 
have met here this afternoon is well known to all. Too 
long have we endured in silence the wrongs committed 
against us by the biped, man. It is time these were 
made known ; and if there be any spirit of justice or 
mercy in the breasts of those creatures, that they be 
asked to manifest it. And now in order that this, our 
meeting, be conducted in a becoming manner, quietly 
and without confusion, we must have some one crea- 
ture to preside over us. I should like to name for this 
important office one whose wisdom, you will all agree, 
is equal to the requirements of the occasion. I refer to 
our esteemed friend, the elephant. I move you, birds 
and beasts, and every other living creature here as- 
sembled, that the elephant be our president. 
Fox. I second the motion, 
Lion. Will some one please put the question ? 
Horse. It is moved and seconded that the elephant be 
our president. Each one in favor of that motion, please 
manifest it by speaking in his native language. 
(All speak.) 

Horse. I should judge from the sounds that all have 
spoken. If, however, any are opposed, they may mani- 
fest it in the same way. (A pause.) I hear no dissenting 
voice. It gives me great pleasure, therefore, Sir Ele- 
phant to ask you to take the presidential chair. 

(The Elephant walks to the platform.) 
Elephant. I feel greatly honored, fellow creatures, by 
the trust you have imposed upon me, and hope I shall 


Horse. I move that in consideration of the skill with 


Fox. I second the motion, 
President. It is moved and seconded that Lady Por- 


(All speak.) 





of this. Will the Lady Porcupine please come to the 
table ? 


(The Porcupine walks to the other chair on the piat- 
form, takes a quill pen from behind her ear, and pro- 
ceeds to write. p 

Dog. I move, Mr. President, that we now proceed 
with the business of this meeting, which is the state. 
ment of our grievances, and the consideration of mea- 
sures for their relief. 

Mouse. I second the motion, sir. 

President. It is moved and seconded that we now 
proceed to business. All in favor manifest it in the 
usual manner. 

(All speak loudly.) 

President. Whoever is ready with his statement may 
rise and address the chair, 

(All rise with a bound, and begin making a great 
clamor, each imitating the creature he personates.) 

President. (Rapping loudly on the table.) Ah, no, no, 
no, no. This will never do. Wait a moment all of y. uv. 
(Sounds gradually cease.) 

President. You are all ready to speak, I see, so I will 
call upon each of you in turn, Sir Horse, no one can 


from you first. 

Horse. I hardly know whereto begin, I have so much 
to speak about. The whipcomes to my mind, first, 
because my sides are still smarting from the strokes 
my driver gave me this morning. You will perceive 
the mdges on my skin. I was pulling just all I possi- 
bly could on an immense load ef heavy trunks, when 
my shoe slipped on a car-rail, and I came near falling, 
Of course, I shouldn’t have slipppd if I could have help- 
ed it, for besides the bruises I might expectfrom a fall, 
there was the wagon that would have run right on 
me and half crushed me. But my driver seemed io 
think I was greatly to blame, and he lashed me terri- 
bly. 

President. Sir Horse, may I interrupt you one mo- 
ment? There are so many of us to speak, and so 
much for each to tell, that we must all study to be as 
brief as possible. Now go on, please. 

Horse. Sometimes I don’t get enough to eal. On 
warm days I frequently get very thirsty and hot. 0 
dear! It is horrible sometimes. I feel so tired and 
weak from the heat that I can hardly put one foot be- 
fore the other, but if I don’t keep right on, down comes 
that awful whip. SometimesI get sick, but no atten- 
tion is paid to that. Nobody seems to know when I’m 
in pain. Iam madeto standin the cold wind when I 
am all warm, without a blanket, and in the broiling 
hot sun with nothing to protect me from the flies. In 
fact, I have no pleasure in life but to eat and sleep, and 
Lam stinted onthese. O!I do think that the cruellest 
of all creatures is that creature, man. 

President. Sir Dog, let us hear from you. 

Dog. I agrea fully with thatlast remark. Although 
I am accounted a warm friend of man, and I do find 
much that is pleasant in his society, yet I receive 
much ill-treatment from him. He starves me and kicks 
me ; he shuts me up in the house whenI want to go 
out, and turns me out in the cold when I want to 
sleep by the fire. He pinches me and pulls my tail 
when he feels like noticing me, and scolds or makes 
fun of me when I try to express my affection for him. 
No matter how faithfully I may watch his house and 
do his errands all my life, whenI get too old to be of 
use to him, Ishall probably beshot, or poisoned, or turn- 
ed outto starve. 

President. Mrs, Turkey,we have not heard your voice 
yet. What have you to gay. 

Turkey. Just what I have always said, a man is a 
glutton. He has noeye for beauty. All he cares for 
ishis stomach. No matter how welll dress my feath- 
ers or how gracefully I display them, I fail to attract 
any admiration from him. Whenever he looks at me, 
I can see that he is thinking how fat I am getting, and 
how I will taste when my life is taken from meand my 
carcass lies steaming on his table. (All act as if weep- 
ing.) 

President. Lady Goose, let us hear from you. 

Goose. All that sister Turkey has said I can say, and 
more. I could live quite happily, even with the know!- 
edge that after my death my flesh will go to swell the 
body of man—did I not have to be picked. O friends! 
if you could know the agony of being picked! To have 
a stocking drawn so tightly over your head that you 
can scarcely breathe, and then have the feathers jerked 
out of yqur torn and bleeding flesh. Oh ! oh! oh ! (Falls 
to her seat as if fainting. More signs of weeping from 
the others.) 

President. Mrs, Cow, you look very patient. Have 





President. The vote seems 85a pad ec 


well have greater grievances than you; we will hear 
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you no wrongs to complain of ? 
Cow. Patient! Wrongs! I am wronged until I have 
no heart to be anything but patient. I have nothing to 
complain of in the way of food or shelter or beating ; 
but oh{ my children! they are always taken away 
from me when they are helpless little things. What 
becomes of them I don’t know. I’ve been told that they 
are butchered and eaten by these glutinous men. Some- 
times, months after my calf is taken away, I see a 
young thing in the field that looks something as the 
little one did ; but I never can be sure. I spoke to one 
once, and asked her if she remembered me. She said 
no. The first thing she remem bered was, she was all 
alone in a pen, and so very hungry. All day she cried, 
but could get nothing to eat. At night some one came 
and plunged her nose into a pail of milk, and nearly 
strangled her ; but that did no good. She was scolded, 
and shaken, and left until morning. Then the pail was 
brought again, and she was sure she should be drowned 
before they took her nose out of the milk. All thatday 
she cried, and was so faint when night came that she 
could not stand. Then when the pail was brovght she 
found she could drink, and after that she had no 
trouble. But oh! to think that perhaps it was my little 
one that was treated so cruelly. 
President. Mr. Goat, you look as if you had something 








‘to say. 


Goat. Well, I think I have, when you talk about 
starving. Don’t I know what it is to be hungry—so 
hungry that I am glad to chew up old shoes and paper, 
anything that will stop the terrible craving! I'm ac- 
cused of eating old tin cans, which I never did, but 
would be most happy to, if I could. But don’t I pay 
them back when I get a chance! Men, I mean. O some- 
times I see a dandy of a man mincing along so daintily, 
and I just wait for him. I wait till he gets by, and then 
don’t Ilay him out! Sometimes I take a big fat wo- 
map. Women are almost as bad as men. I don’t wait 
till she gets by. I let her see me coming. It is such 
fun to see her stop and begin to dance and scream. 
Sometimes she tries to kick at me, but bless you, it 
doesn’t hurt a mite, and I only give it to her all the 
harder. Once I got all tangled up in a woman’s dress, 
and she sat down on me. That sort of took my breath 
away, and before I recovered a man came along and 
rescued her. 

President. Mr. Pig, what have you to complain of ? 

Pig. Cruelty, great cruelty. See this ring in my 
nose? How do you suppose it got there? Well, I'll tell 
you. That biped, man—Ugh! how I despise him!— 
came into my pen with alot of rope and wire, He 
caught me, tied me fast, took a sharp steel thing and 
actually punched a hole right through my nose. Oh! 
how it did hurt! But that wasn’t enough. He tooka 
piece of wire and poked it through that sore place, and 
then twisted and twisted it, so that it could not come 
out. Oh, my! oh, my! oh, my ! (Sits down, groaning.) 

President. (Wiping his eyes.) Oh, how terrible! Miss 
Mouse, you may speak. 

Mouse, My life is in constant danger because of these 
men. Cats are terrible, but we can keep on the look- 
out for them. Men take us when we least expect it. 


- They'll put a nice bit of cheese where we can find it, 


and then, when we touch it, snap! goes a trap, and we 
are caught. Five of my brothers and sisters were 
caught and choked to death in one night, by a trapa 
man set near our hole. . 

President. Sir Reynard, let us hear from you, now. 

Fox, Friends : One night I was very hungry. I knew 
where there were some fine fat lambs, but I did not like 
to help myself to one, for I knew that they were 
claimed bya man. Why he had any better right to 
them than I,I don’t know. But at last I could stand 
it no longer, and I went to the sheep-fold. I selected a 
fine lamb, and was just about to make off with it, when 
I saw the man coming with a gun. Now friends, I 
know what a gun means. It means death to all such 
creatures as you and I, and so I dropped the lamb and 
hurried away. I nearly starved to deatn that winter, 
I believe I have never fully recovered my former 
strength, But it has taught me what to expect from 
man—abuse, starvation, and death! He has no mercy. 
If any one present, has an idea that any petition which 
we could present to him, would make him a whit more 
considerate of us, I can tell him, he is wonderfully 
mistaken. Our only course, my friends—and I say it 
after much reflection—is to umite against our common 
enemy, Wecan doit. We are strong enough. What 
say you? ‘ 


(All speak loudly, making a great clamor, The presi- 


dent rapson his desk and shouts for order. At length 
they grow quiet.) 
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Fox. I see you are all with me in this. Now listen to 
my plan of doing it. Each of us can notify all of our 
friends and relations. Ona certain night we'll all be 
ready—— (A voice is heard outside. Two farmers en- 
ter, each with a gun. All rush out in great confusion, 
growling, barking. neighing, gobbling, ete. Farmers 
Follow, with guns pointed at them.) 





GENERAL INFORMATION QUESTIONS. 





Nore.—Teachers may think that these questions are too easy. 
Try them, and see, Give no previous notice, but carefully ex- 
amine the answers. 
1. What poet wrote “‘ The Raven”? 
2. Who was William Cullen Bryant? 
3. What short poem did he write? 
4. What is a dramatist ? 
5. What is an autocrat? 
6. What is a graded school? 
7. Is the ruler of Spain, at present, a king or a queen? 
8. Who was Patrick Henry ? 
9. Who fought a duel with Aaron Burr? 
10. Tell the difference between four square feet and 
four feet square. 
11. How jong ago did Shakespeare live? 
12. What poem did Milton write? 
13. What is the longest suspension bridge in this 
country ? 
14. What is the longest elevated railroad in this 
country ? 
15. Where is the Congo Free State ? 
16. Who was Livingstone ? 
17, Who rescued Livingstone ? 
18. What is a bard? 
19. Name a curiosity. 
20. Show, by cutting pieces of paper, what part of 
one, one half of one-eighth is, 
21. Who 1s Vice-President of the United States? 
22. Who is Congressman from the district in which 
you live? 
23. What is a ** work of art”? 
24, Write the name of the last book in the Bible. 
25. Pronounce the word, finance. 





AARON BURR. 





Aaron Burr, one of the most brilliant figures in Amer- 
ican history, was born in New Jersey, in the year 1756. 

Unlike most of the heroes of the Revolution, Burr 
was a man of thorough education and great refine- 
ment. Notwithstanding this, however, Putnam him- 
self was not more prompt in offering his services to his 
country. He was with the latter in the defences before 
Boston, and was at once noticed as a young man of 
great promise. 

After Bunker Hill, Burr accompanied Arnold and 
Montgomery in the disastrous attack on Canada. In- 
deed, he was standing at Montgomery’s side when that 
brave officer received the fatal shot that hurried him 
into eternity. 

Somewhat sobered by the miseries he had witnessed 
and shared, the young volunteer returned with the 
remnants of Arnold’s command, 

Soon after he was made acting colonel of a regiment, 
and in that capacity did some good work for the cause. 
Then, owing to the friendly offices of some persons in 
power, we find him suddenly made a memiber of Wash- 
ington’s staff. 

The path to glory now seemed to stretch straight be- 
fore him. Besides his personal qualifications and the 
friends he had made, his connections were among the 
most respected in the community; his father having 
been a Christian minister, and his mother a daughter of 
the celebrated Jonathan Edwards. But, unfortunately 
for Burr’s advancement, he had a clear eye to see the 
faults of others, and a ready tongue to tell and ridicule 
what he saw. 

Now, though these two qualities—clearness of vision, 
and frankness of expression—are very laudable in the 
abstract, they have never yet conducted a man to for- 
tune. Burr was no exception. He criticised his military 
superiors— Washington among the rest—and his military 


took a prominent } art in politics. In 1791 he was elect- 
ed to the United States Senate, and in 1800 was chosen 
Vice-President, under Jefferson. 

Four years later his friends nominated him for the 





Governorship of New York, but he was defeated. 





= ——— | 





The canvass had been conducted with the greatest 
bitterness between the friends and foesof Burr. Ham- 
ilton had made himself particulurly odious by the part 
he had taken, and Burr challenged him. The duel was 
fought at Weehawken, and, as every one knows, Hamil- 
ton was killed. 

With the people the name of Hamilton had always 
been associated with that of Washington, and it was, 
perhaps, because of that association that they now 
looked upon his slayer almost as if he were a mur- 
derer. So fierce was the outburst of popular wrath 
that, fora while, Burr found it prudent to disappear 
from New York. 

His next appearance is as a prisoner before Chief 
Justice Marshall, on a charge of treason. He with some 
some other adventurers being charged with an attempt 
to overthrow the Government of Mexico, establish an 
empire, and unite with it several of our South-western 
States. 

He was acquitted of the charge, but never again re- 
gained the confidence of his fellow-citizens. 

Burr's only child, Theodosia, who became the wife of 
Governor Alliston, was lost at sea, in January, 1818. She 
was on her way to New York to visit her father, when 
the ship was lost. 

To this day no one knows if it were some terrible 
storm that swept it from the face of the ocean, or if—as 
was vaguely rumored from time to time—the crew 
mutinied, murdered the officers and passengers, and 
then sailed the vessel across to the coast of Africa, as a 
slave-ship. 

If Burr had sinned, God’s punishment on him was 
terrible, for his very soul was bound up in the child 
thus strangely lost. He utterly refused to believe that 
anything fatal had occurred. Day after day, and week 
after week, his pitying friends saw him pacing up and 
down the old Battery,—a spy-glass in his hand, scan- 
nipg the broad expanse of water, to catch the first 
glimpse of that ship that never came. C. E. H. 





THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





King Alfonso of Spain is dead. Vice-President Hendricks 
died last Wednesday. Itis reported that King Milan, of 
Servia, has abdicated. 


One thousand four hundred and seventy dissenting Scotch 


ay have signed an address to Mr. Gladstone, declar- 
ing t they look to him to overthrow the State Church. 


The trial of Mr. Stead and Mrs. Jarrett in London has 
resulted in their conviction. Judge Lopes spoke nearly 
five hours, and thoroughly analyzed the pat A in the 
light of the law governing such cases. 


Advices from Pekin state that the Chinese Government 
desires Great Britain to annex Burmah, and promises to 


co-o) with England in opening the country to f 
ae pening y to foreign 


The wretched old king of Burmah is nearing th d of 
his rule. His government has been a on to civiliza- 
tion formany years. His last appeal is to Prince Bismarck, 
but it will do him no . The English have just cause 


to put an end to his wickedness. 
The Eastern question is assuming a shape which pears 
of an extended 
terfere to pre- 


to some observers to indicate the possibilit 
pe ee a war, if the powers do not tn 
ven’ - 


On the night of Nov. 3, the Andre monument on th ae 
= blown up ~ | 1 ates "ae Ae if ell F 

wb enne y K y dynamite. e of the was 
jured. The 


but the shaft itself was but slightly in- 
Was severe. 


As the British arm always smites at the time whe 
blow is threate the fall of the Burmese capital =e "be 
ex: at any , and if King Theebaw’'s ap for 
= ptheney Mabey as it Ap ages that it will be, 

coun unate 
Be may oun imselt e only loss he suffers 


The Porte has quietly watched the game of war that 
been played by two erhis nominal provinces, without ina 
Sa eng ona ers ooh ene 
has, it is now reposted, 272,000 soldi vy —e 


,000 soldiers on the Balkan pen- 
insula. the rand extent of 
seas tive cordial eae SS = oe 
The tem 


uropean Powers. 
as well as w ough 
very ere. in Switzerland, by recen 
in the constitution, the liquor traffic has been 


brought under restrictions before unknown. 


movement is maki itself felt abroad 
this country, th legislation is taking on a 
form t 


o RRM opt re 
Eaton, who, it is hen oak 
santeh Soave tame rily until the other two ——_ 
new system. : . 
gute Fie’ eyo noplatin oe Palka 


is nor 
them. i 
nony The verbial “Slavonian dis- 
independence from the Pattiarce 





its troubles began. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





INDIANA. 


Lake County Institute will be held at Crown Point, 
Dec, 21-24. 
KANSAS. 

The teachers of Southern Kansas are not behind the 
times. County associations flourish everywhere, and are 
well sustained. H r County sustains one of the best 
associations in Southern Kansas. It opened this last 
October with an attendance of over fifty, and at the Novem- 
ber meeting over sixty were present. Hon. Theo. 
delivered a fine lecture in the evening. President brn. (god 
of the State Normal School, will lecture before the teachers 
at the December meeting. County Supt. Hutchinson is 
working up great interest among the Harper County teach- 
ers, and is proving himself to be the right man in the right 
a The Harper schools have increased facilities for the 

oing of oo work—more room, etc. The schools are 
being slowly ed, but much has been accomplished con- 
a ng that this is the second year of a graded school at 

5 place. 


Supt. Raney, of Anthony, is doing good work, has a good 
school, and isa live man. Both he and Supt. Condrick, 
of Harper, are entering their second year’s work in their 
respective schools. The standard of teachers qualifications 
is being advanced thoroughout the county. 


The Southern Kansas Teachers’ Association met at 
Wichita, Nov. 26. Evening lecture by Dr. P. J. Williams, 


of the U. of K. Friday evening, lecture by Hon. Geo. R. | di 


Peck. 


President Prof. W. M. Jay, of Wellington, is a wide- 
aaa, first-class man, in his third year’s work in Welling- 
mn, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The State Teachers’ Association met in Concord, Nov, 6-7, 
The attendance was large, and the meetings interesting. 

After preliminary business, D. P. Dame, of Littleton 
read an able paper on ‘‘ Motives in Education.” Corpo 
TT. sarcasm, scolding, commendation, and prizes 

ve all been as spurs, but they do not present a high 
motive. ‘‘ Let the motive be—inas many cases as 
mental reward, self-culture, a of thought, love or re- 
spect for others, lovedf duty, love of mankind, love of God.” 

Edw: . Burbeck, of Nash then read a reply to 
“Our Andover Critic.’’ Honest criticism cannot fail to be 
helpful, but much criticism comes from those not knowing 
about schools. Irre; and exciting home and social life 
is the cause of many evils for which schools are blamed. 
One of the best lessons of school is the power to get knowl- 
edge from the printed page. 

e whole of the afternoon session was devoted to the 
subject of Languages. Methods of instruction in Language 
in Primary Schools was illustrated by Miss Alice E. San- 
born, of Franklin Fails, with a class of children. They 
examined a picture of a camel, and made statements about 
it, The children showed proficiency in a correc’ 
sentences, which would have been creditable to older ch: 
ren. 

Supt. W. E. Buck, of Manchester, read a very practical 
and suggestive paper on “ Lan e in the Common 
Schools.” He favored instruction nguage before tech- 
nical grammar. 

L. S. Hastings, of Claremont, followed with an address 
upon ‘ Language in Grammar Schools.” There should be 
a two-fold method in teaching English—constructive and 
analytic. Give much attention to written exercises and the 
correction of them. Natural science furnishes capital sub- 
jects for language exercises. 

John Pickard, of Portsmouth, considered English Grain- 
mar in the High School. He considered correct synthesis 
the end to be desired, and favored di ming, analysis, 
contraction, substitution, etc., as means to the end. 

A discussion upon Langpege followed, opened by Chan- 
ning Folsom, of Dover. e general drift of it was similar 
to the views already cxptecnet, There was a general agree: 
ment that training in writing and speaking shoul 


oe 


be 
followed by technical grammar, in grammar and high | that 


schools. 

At the evening session, Prof. E. R, R les, of Dart- 
mouth College, read a cmt! on ‘ at Knowl- 
edge is of Most Worth.” Wh @all knowledge, under the 
guidance of Christianity, is of value, he considered as most 
worthy, the English language, mathematics, physics, 
history, and political science. alter Q. Scott, D.D., th 
recently elected principal of Phillip’s Exeter Academy, fol- 
lowed with an eloguent address on “ Elementary Instrue- 
tion.” Himself a great lover of the classical languages, his 
argument was a ng | plea for the “5 language. 
Hon. J. W. Patterson, mporneentons of blic Instruc- 
tion, then explained the school laws enacted at the recent 
session of the legislature. Saturday —— C. P. Hall 
ae - system of physical exercises in Hinsdale 

ool. 

Goodwin, of Manchester, in considering “ rage = | 
in the High School,” marked out a course: of study whic’ 
would be more practical than those coming in use. 

C. C. Rounds, principal of the State Normal School, pre- 
— - outline of study — pony a. * 

e oeing pet ee, ‘ paration for 
bra,”’ by Prof. F. A. Sherman, of Dartmouth Co Age 
pils should not begin algebra too early, and oh int 
taken up should be mastered. Power of correct thin 
should be developed. 

Many of the s 
expressed the idea that ‘‘ Development of character should 
be first, last, and all the time.” . A. Robinson, of Frank- 
lin Falls, was elected president of the association. 


NEW JERSEY. 


About 150 teachers attended the Union Institute of Cam- 
den and Atiantic counties. Supt. Brace, of the former, and 
Supt. S. R. Morse, of the latter county, deserve much credit 
for their successful poanagemens of sessions, and Prof. 
C. H. Verrill and Miss 8. C. Hillman for their instructive 
lectures. On Thursday afternoon Supt. Haas, of - 
ton County, was invited to address the teachers, and 
quite a breeze by condemning some of the modern methods 
of teach readin to beginners. A discussion followed, 
in which the Burlington superintendent found no cham- 


pion. The afternoon session closed with instruction on 
miscellaneous subjects by Su tendents Morse and 


Brace. In the evening, in the absen tendent 


c> of Superin 
McAlister, of Philadelphia, Professor Verrill gave a lecture. 
The Institute for the spate was 
eld in Newark, Nov. 21. Prof Ellis, of klyn, eon- 


Botkin | ing 


ers referred to moral instruction, and _ 


Supt. one Beating Seats te it.” 
aa ante Fao eee cccummen hy Pes. et ew- 
ark,on “The Responsibility of the Teacher.” It was a 
able address. Col. Joy, President of the Board of Edu- 
gave a short talk the close of the above address. 
NEW YORK. 


At the fall mee of the Westchester County Teachers’ 
Association, Miss Florence I. Gleason conducted a class 
exercise in geography, in which she showed how the sub- 
ject of drainage could be developed. Miss Lizzie Edmunds 
and Miss Kate L. mm gave class illustrations of mould- 
board work ; Prof. Stern, of the School of ee ae 
New York City, read a peper on “The Natural Method of 
Teaching Language ;”’ Mary C. Woodruff conducted 
a class exercise in ; and Principal Dunbar read a 
paper on “ The Practical Use of English Grammar.” 


At the Rensselaer County Teachers’ Association, Mr. T. 
L. Roberts, special teacher of music in the Hoosick Falls 
schools, illustrated his method of teaching music with a 
class of children from the rimary sch Dr. French 
discussed the subjects of Standard Time, International 


Prof. Pooler took up Geography, Measures, and The Rights 
of Parents, Teachers, and Pupils On Thursday, oneal 
dis: hi visitors were B aeons and the subject of 
School Law was discussed. There was also a prize compe- 
tition in the subjects of Orthography, Penmanship, Map- 
Drawing and Essays. 

OHIO. 


The public schools of Newark are in an admirable con- 
While all the school buildings are good, the new 

high school is one of the best in the country in a city of not 
over 10,000 population. The public spirit of the people is 
shown in their liberal provisions for schools. Supt. J. C. 
Hartzler spent one year in studying the school systems and 
schools of Germany to my be Se specially for school 
supervision. The results of efficient work here for a 
dozen years show the value and wisdom of such preparatory 
observations in Europe. Here are some of the most exten- 
sive and remarkable of the Ancient Mounds in this country, 


rai | carefully guarded from desecration. 
Granville is nearly in the phical centre of the state. 
The town is thoroughly New d in its aspect and 


character. The early settlers went from Granville, Mass. 
and have built up here a town r and more beautiful 
than that—one of the finest villages in Central Ohio. To 
a safe d , @ healthful moral and religious sentiment 
parceies he community. Denison University is beauti- 

y located on high campus, commanding a and ex- 
tensive view. The college and the town are cordially co- 
operating in as “village improvements.” Dr. 
Northrop lately lectured here on t — and a 
vigorous association has just been formed_ to her this 
important object. The members of the Faculty and the 
leading citizens have joined this organization, and it prom- 
ises to do a t work for this town. The plans and sug- 
gestions made by Mr. Northrop will be promptly carried 
out. The influence of the University has fon m mani- 
fest in developing town pride and public spirit. 

OREGON. 


The last session of the State Teachers’ Association, held 
at Astoria, in July, was one of the most interesting and 
agar +4 meetings ever held in the State. Hon. EB Mc- 

lroy. State Superintendent of Public Instruction, is a 
most indefatigable worker, and to him is due great credit 
for the success of the meeting. About three hundred teach- 
ers were present from all parts of the state, among whom 
were college wennente a romance, — Saperis ndents 
an Soinals e public schools. was a gathering of 
the ablest educators et the state. a "s 

Prof. C. W. Roby, principal of the Park Street school, 
Portland, has soustvall the appointment of P. M. of that 
city ; and Prof. Frank Rigler, superintendent of the Walla 
Walla schools of W. T., has been appointed to the vacancy 
caused by Prof. Koby’s resignation. 


The Cortland High School building, just completed, is 
one of the finest and best arranged school buildings in the 
United States. It is a magnificent structure, and so situated 
on a clear day four snow-capped, mountain peaks can 
be seen from the eastern entrance. The Portland schools 
are said to be the best in the North-west. Prof. T. H 
Crawford is the superintendent. 


The East Portland public schools are rapidl rank 
with the best on the coast. Supt. W. A. Wetzell, late of 
Illinois, has charge of the school, and is ably assisted by 
seventeen ladies. The enrollment last year was 964. This 
year it will greatly exceed 1,000. The schools are better 

and in a better condition than ever before. Supt. 
Wetzell has been here only one year, but in that time has 
roven himself master of the situation, and the right man 
n the right place. The high school graduated its class 
last year. ce this event, more interest has been mani- 
fested than ever before. teen of the teachers are now 
subscribers for the ScHoOL JOURNAL, A.reading circle is 
to be organized soon. Meetings will be held weekly, and 
the JOURNAL is to be the text-book used. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
The formal opening of the Manual Train School, 
peas Koc Seventeenth and Wood Stete took 


Later re of the Crawford County Teachers’ Institute 
show that it was a session of unusual interest. Dr. L. L. 


assifying as “ ental in 
School,’ “ Per Ceat. System of Grading,” ‘“‘ Competition 
in School,” and “ M the 'Text-Book.” 

Miss Belle. Thomas, of seen, teak up her fresh, bright, 
Panetient, toine sont eleva chs off at last year’s Insti- 

se ay 7 cer rel She aerogenes ee teaching of agit 
meti tangi' bjects, avo e memorizing 
<8 pp and the cold, tifelnen borress of dgures stark, 

ves, meaningless. 
Dr. Klemm, in a discourse on what he calls “‘ sledge-ham- 


mer geography,’ said that he wished to show how to im- 
ee we © m in school the boundaries of our states, 


n the course of her talk on reading, Miss Thomas said: 


In the 
“‘ Children on the play-ground and in conversation 
clk ntl. hey may be atl n ardenition, at 
ive; when com 
school-room and undertake to they heal tate, and read 


Geo 





uses the r 
press, and that thought demands 





Prime Meridian, Physiology and Hygiene, Written Work. | tise 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The “ Society of Public School Teachers” of this city have 
issued a circular to the Board of Education, and to its com- 
mittee on by-laws, etc., in which they present some of the 
ae a tae ot eal Report of the Committee on Teachers,’ 

ive to the equalization of teachers’ salaries, made on 
the 21st ult., now awaiting the onen & Re Seasd ot Edu- 


cation. The follo are some of those presented : 
I. That our first chief ob ion to the Committee’s 
report of Oct. 21, is its und to effect an equalization 


of salaries Lh reduction of many of those now paid, is 
so obvious t it doubtless will be referred to, as detracting 
from the va to be given to our suggestions. Very 
that no method of increasing sala- 
be so strenuously opposed by us, even if we were 
satisfied that such incrense was not pro rly proportioned 
and oqetekty distributed ; yet this should not weaken our 
objection to an inequitable reduction. 
one of the teachers are now too highly paid for the ser- 
vices required: the duties to be performed are not too 
highly compensated in any instance; if | individual 
teacher fails to render the equivalent demanded, to properly 
his or her duties, this is a cause for a personal 
charge, not for a reduction of " 

That the city’s lation is rapidly increasing may be no 
argument for or advan ies, (except as 
the cost of living is thereby enhanced,) since, presumably, 
pupils and teachers Bream of pari ; but wealth in- 
creases in a far than abitants ; and an im- 
rae in the character of the teaching given, (both as 

selection of studies and methods) is constantly demanded ; 
hence, with greater ability to pay, and an increased and 
improved amount of service rendered, it is grossly unjust 
to couple a reduction of compensation. 

To many public officers, performing functions hardly 
more important to the community than ours, not el is 
security of tenure (during mood behavior) guaranteed, but 
that their compensation UW not be diminished. It is 
diminution, not abolition, that has to be t 
by guarantees. Itis not only the pecuniary loss that affects 
us. Many of us who would ac y have an increase, (at 
the expense of a are unwilling to have it so obtained. 
The objection to a reduction is y on account of the 
implication it conveys as to the value of the services ren- 
dered. No employee of a business house, would feel that 
long and fait services were properly appreciated and 
respected, if his compensation were diminished by an em- 
ployer whose business was prosperous and wealth rapidly 
accum g- 

In this connection it is also a fair criticism of the proposed 

lan, that it gives no ition of the of a 

her. The experienced, who have advan step by step 
from the lower grades to their present salaries, are now to 
have these reduced through no fault of theirs. In many 
cases the prescribed increase is not only given to one who 
has served only for a short time, but, to accomplish it, the 
amount is taken from one who has borne the heat and 
burden of the day ;—a discrimination not founded on a con- 
sideration of merit or success, but on the idea of a gradu- 
ated scale, which must discourage the higher assistants, 
and lessen the efforts by lessening the inducements of the 
lower assistants to these pvuorly paid positions. 

II. We understand that the primary object sought by 
adoption of a new schedule, is to attach to a given position, 
the certainty of receiving a definite, established compensa- 
tion, which can neither be forfeited nor diminished, except 
through some fault of the coonares. of that tion; yet 
this just and laudable purpose is defeated by the incorpor- 
ation ‘nto the scheme of the basis of ‘‘ average attendance.”’ 
Evidently, this is abstractly no just criterion of the value 


of services rendered. 

A the pro’ ls of Oct. 21, it is objected by teachers 
in the large sc’ that, whereas in small schools, where 
there is but one salary of each class every promotion would 
bring additional compensation, in large schools of 18 or 20 
classes there would have to be several ee grea before 
there would be an increase of salary. ere may be in 
these schools two or three advancements of position with- 
out inc’ pay ; three and four classes bearing respect- 
ively the same salary in the proposed scheme. 

In behalf of primary departments we must especially 
urge that it is a recognized and well-known fact that posi- 
tions in these ee to teach girls, are more easily 
filled satisfactorily, and are more sought for, than positions 
to teach boys. This fact has been recognized in some in- 
stances by establishing a proper difference of compensation, 
which is abolished by the proposed p) Though this 
ection met aretan hemi cams hie 
re) le e en en y igno: in the 
cman denarienanes. We hold that no just nm 
can be assi for this discrimination. 

Ill. er grave objection to the plan of the report is 
that it perpetuates the present ae may ted aoe between the 
salaries accorded to e and female teachers for the same 
labor, and in many instances this disproportion is increased. 
It is difficult upon any ground of abstract justice, to vindi- 
cate the existing disparity. If the reason of a lesser expense 
of li was ever Sg wen it exists no longer ; y 
not in city. ‘To increase this unfair discrimination in 
any instance, is not oly unjust, but not in accord with the 
liberal tendency of pa lic thought toward those women 
who have to support themselves (and in most cases, others) 
and who seem es fitted by nature for teachers. It 
is not asked that the proper proportion between salaries of 
male end feennle teachers be secured by cui down the 
former, but by raising the latter ; since, owing to the long 
continued ment of female capacity and labor the 
former is manifestiy the juster standard of value. 

Mm : He “ ought % be subjected to a sepection 
salary and position except for some cause perso 0 
that teacher, affec her Bem wee 

If a schedule be — which attaches a lower 
salary to any position, it ought to operate on new incum- 
bents only ; and it would then be less unjust as affecting 

inexperienced 


case of pri 


the and those who had taken the position at 
that rate of comp nD. 
Feeling stro upon this subject and having (naturally) 


given it much thought, we hope this presentation 
of the conclusions at which we have arrived will receive 
respectful consideration, and not be simply tolerated and 
then disregarded as the im ive emanations of. selfish 
minds. Mary R. Davis 1G. S. No. 47), President. 
PAULINE VERGNES (G. S. No. 35), , 
Mrs, Dorpp, Chairman of Com. 
100 Doses One Dollar is inseparably connected with 
Hood’s and is true of no other medicine. 
A bottle of ’s Sarsaparilla contains 100 doses, and 
will last a month, while others will average to last not 








over a week. Use only Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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LETTERS. 





Excellent diagraming is often done, with all its 
«(links and kinks” made by one who says ‘I have 
went.” The scolding teacher is often the bad boy’s 
sweet opportunity. The harsh and harping teacher 
ehould have no more place in the school-room than in 
the angelic choir. J. W. F. 


I am not doing as well in my teaching as I expected. 
I begin to feel that I ought to study more. In the geog- 
raphy class, to-day, we talked about the products of the 
United States. The entire class was thoroughly inter- 
ested. We brought out facts concerning the climate 
and soil necessary to raise wheat and sugar. In place 
of grammar, I have them write reading lessons, and 
correct their grammatical errors. Two of my little 
girls are noisy, and, to quiet them, I allow them to draw 
on the board and write the name of the object drawn. 
As an exercise, little Bertha B., who is very restless, ar- 
ranges chestnuts in heaps of three, four, five, etc. My 
school is interesting to the pupils, and they like to 
come, but I am far from satisfied with my teaching. 
M. T. W. 


In reference to the ‘“‘ Iowa Teacher’s” trouble in 
changing from ‘“‘script to print” and to “N. L. L.,” let me 
say, do not use “‘ print,” and save at least five months 
time for the F im . Use some gocd reading charts, as 
Appleton’s, Monroe’s, etc., and you'll find no ure for 
print. Im our schools I allow no print on slates, and 
our pupils by the end of the first month read fairly short 
sentences, ure correct exprestion of language upon the 
objects, draw straight lines, pictures, and wrile num 
bers to ten. 8. A. 8. 


At our recent institute, lectures were given upon the 
Telephone, the Telegraph, and the Microphone, and 
“The Origin ana Destiny of the Solar System.” *** 
The institute was attended by third grade teachers ; 
those of the first grade are not much in the habit of at- 
tending the institute. Cc. M. 


The first item seems to account, in a measure, for the 
second. Well informed teachers would derive little 
benefit from listening to discourses upon these topics, 
but if the principles and science of the art of teaching 
had been the subjects under discussion, and even the 
best teachers in the state, knowing this to be on the pro- 
gram, had failed to be present, the fault would lie at 
their door instead of at the door of those who lay out 
the course of study for the institutes. 


It seems to me something ought to be said to teachers 
concerning the way pupils play. Only recently a very 
serious ent occurred in New York City, which 
shows the danger of using edged tools. Two young 
boys, clerks in a store, on Front street, began playing 
and wrestling ; one picked up a ruler and struck his 
playfellow laughingly, who in turn picked up an ink 
eraser and pointed it at the other. At this moment his 
opponent tripped on the platform on which he was 
standing, falling on the ink eraser, which pierced him 
to the heart and he was picked up dead. There is no 
question that it was an accident, but oh! what a lesson 
to use the utmost care with the choice of one’s play- 
thingr, 

‘About two weeks since a little boy shot his sister. He 
playfully picked up a revolver and pointed it at her ; in 
some unaccountable way he pulled the trigger, and the 
little girl was shot dead instantly. It is natural and 
right that boys and girls should love fun, but safety for 
one’s self, as well as for one’s playmates, demands that 
firearms and sharp instruments should never be bandled 
carelessly or in fun. Such accidents are not uncom- 
mon, and they show that teachers should use great en- 


ergy in directing the plays of their pupils. ‘“ Only m 


Fun” may be only another way of causing life-long in- 
juries, if not death. ALPHA. 
A teacher asks “ What is influence?” You talk so 


much about these high and mighty things I am mud- 
died. I am just what 1 am, no more, no less; so I 
must be. How can I be different? I go into my school 
and hear the classes and try to keep a sunny temper and 
a cheerful disposition, Me tn 5 ae I 
suppose the distinguished educators of the country are 
so nearly saints they would make all my children 
angles, by simply sittmmg down in my room, and letting 
my pu look at them. They would absorb their in- 
fluence as a sponge absorbs water and so grow good. 
Do you suppose I have any influence? 1 don’t think I 
have very much, in fact, I never thought much about 


it. My pupils love me. llove them. Once in a while 
Tuse a switch but only when it seems necessary, and I 
have observed that w I do, the little fellows love me 


all the better for it. My school-room is neat and sunny, 
my fire is built early in the morning, and when 1 come 
I say good morming to each one. The pupils don’t kiss 
me. They wanted to once, but | thought it was not best, 
oe once in a while. When I punish a hittle girl, I 


trict schcol teacher, pace 2 along with a 

I don’t think I have any influence like the city and col- 

lege teachers, What grand places they hee bet their 
permanent posisions poor 

and here I expect to be. tis davon pee 


fine salaries 
hear I on 


sr ee xed 
a wee prayer 

among the girls, and since the preaching place is far 
away I have a Bible reading and a service of song right to 
and I have 


expect to another b 
day choad Ses 


after it. Chevy © aoteie Sees ei 5 wi «Rt. 
helped the young men organize a ng club, where 
they discuss some quite — gael — yo 
en up kissing parties, an own w 
can j chs med without cider onl tes I have 
done because I think I ought to, not because I real- 
ly believe I was cut out for a reformer. But after all I 
on’t think I have any influence like some of your 
tors of Divinity or D's. It is a good thing the Lord 
some these great men, for what would the 
world come to without them? I never met one, but they 
must be something grand. What do they look like? 
Well, this ramb letter must end, and I shall be sat- 


isfied if you can only tell me what influence is, and how 
I can get some.” Emma. 
“‘Throw a pebble on the stream, 


See the widening circles gleam ! 
Each one clasps a sunny m, 


Do a kindly deed, and shining 
influence o round it, twining 
In each curve a heavenly lining. 


As a rose in gentle living 
To the air its sweetness giving 
Does not feel its whole achieving, 


So, heart of love, thy faithful clinging 
Knows not how its fragrance winging 
Wakes the desert into singing.” 


When and where in this State will the next examina- 
tion for the Civil Service be held, also what are the sub- 
jects for examination ? Ww. 8. 


The Civil Service act, as is doubtless well known, 
was passed Jan. 16, 1883. It provides for three commis— 
sioners, one chief examiner, a secretary, stenographer, 
two clerks, a messenger, and a laborer. The commie- 
sioners are appointed by the President with the approval 
of the Senate. The commissioner appoints special ex- 
aminers in the several states and departmenta! examin- 
ers at Washington, D. C. The examinations are not 
applicable to auy elective officer. 

here is no general time fixed for examinations. After 
the application has been sent to the commissioners, giv- 
ing exact information, the time and place of holdin 
the examination is fixed. The questions are made ou 
by the commissioner at Washington, sent under seal to 
the examiners, and opened on the day fixed for exaw- 
ination in the presence of the class of candidates, who 
have also been notified that such examination is to be 
held, stating time and place. The public are invited to 
attend. . ° 

The questions are graded and are pre with spec- 
ial reference to the department which the applicants are 
expected to fill. The examinations are open to all alike, 
without regard to political or religious opinions. In- 
deed, the political and religious preferences of the ap- 
plicants are not known to the examiners. The papers 
of all apeennts for the departmental service, are mark- 
ed by the proper examining board at Washington, and 
not by the examining board officiating at the examina- 
tion. The examining board at New York Post Office is 
composed of three members. There was an examination 
of candidates for the office of carrier, Oct, 21; forty- 
four candidates were present and submitted to the ex- 
amination. The ground covered was accuracy in copy- 
ing, spelling, punctuation, fundamental rules of arith- 
metic, and geography. 

It may be of interest to teachers to know, that in these 

examinations candidates from the country, educated at 

country schools, stand far higher than candidates from 

the city, educated at the city public schools. What can 

—_ t ” difference in the qualifications of those can- 
idates 


One way of raising funds for a school library in those 
dist: icts where edieatee do not, or will not, furnish 
the n funds, is for the teachers to take penny 
collections, These may be made weekly or semi-weekly, 
peceeitns ts the interest taken by all those concerned. 
The pupils will enjoy this, and will gladly give a few of 
their _— pennies to get new books to read. Almost 
any school, in this way, could obtain, at least, one of 
the standard encyclopedias, and many could start quite 
a library in a single year. F. 8. A, 





I have charge of a select school, and during the fall 
and winter terms, I have a number of large whose 
nts are always sure to require that they should study 
‘ Book-Keeping. Now while I have no liking for the 
study as it is often taught, yet it seems to me it might 
be made a useful and entertaining study, if the right 
kind of a text-book could be obtained, either for the 
teacher's or scholar’s use. Will you be kind enough to 
advise me what to do with such a class, and if there is 
any text-book on the subject which you can recom- 
mend ? L. H. B. 


Write to Professor sys, Shane Normal School, St. 
Cloud, Mion. He can tell ycu something which will be 
In most arithmetics can be found 

sim accounts. Teach your 
te a 


QUESTIONS. 


165. Which is the correct form, ‘‘ the meteor broke in- 
three pieces,” or ‘‘ the meteor broke in three pieces?” 
166. What is being done about the Panama ship 

canal? Is the work progressing ? 

167. Is there any good rule for distinguishing separ- 

able from consolidated compounds ? 


168, ~ of one part of a person’s brain—the cere- 
brum or cerebellum—be removed without causing 
death ? 8. BE. L. 

169. Why does the “flattening” of the earth at the 
ry cause an object to weigh more than at the equa- 
tor 





170. Explain ‘‘ great circle of illumination.” 
171. What is the meaning of the word “ — Zz 
. 8. C, 


172. Which is the best interlinear translation of 
Ceesar’s Commentaries, Virgil, etc.? Is there one that 
gives the pronunciation of every word ? 

173. Is there a book published that will enable one to 
read the Bible well? A book that will give the elocu- 
tionary marks and the necessary directions to make 
one a good reader of the Bible ? 


174. Where do flies and moths come from? 


175. What causes the green color of the leaf, and 
what causes the color to change in the autumn? What 
— the leaf to fall, and where does the sap go to in 

nter? 


176. What is the Jatest and best explanation of the 


creation of the universe as given in Genesis? A. R. 8S. 
177. What lake is the real source of the Mississippi 
River? H. kK. 


178. Which river contains the larger volume of water, 
the Amazon or Congo? H, E. 


179. Where can I procure drawing cards with a black 
back-ground and white lines? y 


180. In writing notes, and sometimes letters, we put 
immediately under the name, ‘‘ Present.” What is the 
origin, or what does it imply ? 


181. What part of the body is alwavs dead, and what 
part is constantly dying? 

182. Why do some persons have red hair and others 
black ? 


188. Explain the object of choosing the President of 
U.S. by electoral votes. Please to give us details. 
C.L 8. 


184. To whom should I write in order to obtaina 
small mineralogical collection from the government ? 


185. Where is the best place to’ purchase a skeleton 
for use in the class-room, and what is the price usually 
asked for the same ? 


186. What is the best way to cleanse and prepare 
bones for experimenting in the class-room ? 


187. What is the best text-book on rhetoric and com- 
position ? 


188. What is commonly used to remove the epidermis 
from sea-shells, and what is the safest to use in remov- 
ing the epidermis from the haliotus or pearl-shell ? 


189. Please give the number of communicants in the 
U. 8. of the Catholic, Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, 
and Episcopal churches. Also the number of commu- 
nicants in the world of the Mohammedan, Catholic, and 
Protestant churches. A.C. R. 


190. Which of the following expressions is correct, 
and why ? “ It is supposed to be me.” “It is supposed to 
be I.” B,H 


191. What is the syntax of ‘‘them” and ‘“‘all” in the 
following sentence? ‘Sin has a great many tools, but 
a lie is a handle which fits them all.” H. CG, 


192, “ Sir Philip Sidney lived and died the darling of 
the Court.” In the grammar from which this sentence 
is taken, Court is begun with a capital. Is it a proper 
noun? If not, is it a collective noun ? B. . R, 


198. In Reed and Kelloge’s ‘‘ Higher Lessons in Eng. 
lish ” only tw classes of adjectives are given, They are 
defined as follows: “A Descriptive Adjective is one 
that limits by expressing quality. A Definitive Adjec-. 
tive is one that limits by pointing out, numbering, or 
denoting quantity.” From these two definitions I inter 
that an adjective, to belong to either of these two 
classes, must limit a noun. In the same lesson, page 
139, we read as follows : *‘ Adjectives modifying a noun 
do not limit its agpication (1) when they denote quali- 
ties which always belong to the — named ; as, yel'ow 
gold. or (2) when they are attributed complements ; as, 
fields were green. How should such adjectives as 
yellow and green be classed ? B. F. 


194, When it is desired to denote the possessive case 
of the name of a man ending in ‘‘s” should there not 
be an e() and a final ‘‘s,” as the * shoes of 
James Means” trans to “James Means’s shoes,” 
and what rule of grammar governs such a case ? 

Ww. W. 


195. Why add “s” to form the plural of “solo,” 
** zero,” * »” “ canto,” and “es” for the plural for- 
mation of ‘‘ motto,” ‘‘ potato,” “ veto,” “hero ?”’ 

D. M. 








have ta 


t this school, and the people say that they 


196, Are swine or bass singular or plural ? 


H. B. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Reception Day, No.4. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 
160 pp, paper. 25 cents. 


This is a fresh and original collection Comprising 
some twenty tations, an equal number of declama- 
tions ; eight dialogues for boys and girls; five exercises 
for memo days of distinguished men; and seven. 
class-exercises for Christmas, Arbor Day, Thanksgiving, 
etc. The advantage of this little volume over many of 
its kind, lies in its ee and its practical usefulness 
in the school-room. + The selections are short and lively ; 
easily comprehended by the average scholar ; the exer- 
cises can be used off-hand without scenery or the com- 
plicated accessories that make so many dialogues more 
trouble than they are worth. The teacher has been saved 
much tedious recasting and adapting, every piece being 
readily available. It is needless to say that great care 
has been taken to exclude everything objectionable to 
arefined taste. Taken all together, ption Day, No. 
4, like the other numbers of the series, is just what the 
teachers are looking for. 


TEMPERANCE CALENDAR FOR 1886, Chicago ; Women’s 
Temperance Publication Association, Price, $1.00. 


The literary portion of the Calendar is not a mere col- 
lection of qpeiene relating to temperance, but a pre- 
sentation of interesting and Valuable material logically 
arranged. On the back is a carefully prepared state- 
ment, statistical and otherwise, relating to the liquor 
traffic, the work of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and other subjects. Mestre. Prang & Co. have 
designed the card upon which the Calendar is mounted. 
The portrait of Miss Willard, the great, temperance 
teacher, which occupies a prominent place in the design, 
has the approval of her nearest friends. It will be a 
source of pleasure to all friends of temperance, and a 
daily inspiration to her White Ribbon Army Comrades, 
It is 7; by 11 inches in size, and has been commended 
by many persons of brain and fame. 


SsHort SKETCHES FROM NATUEKE. By various authors, 
New York : Cassell & Co. (Limited.) 


If Mother Nature does not begin kOon to guard her 
secrets with more care, they will all be revealed one of 
these days. Prying — are discovering and publish- 
ing them every or. n this little book several tevela- 
tions are made wh ch will be new to mahy of its read- 
ers. One wise person tells why bats, in their nocturnal 
flight, suddenly appear to dropa foot or so, then, re- 
‘covering themselves, go on. This motion is caused by 
his successful efforts to provide himself with a dinner. 
He has caught a large insect, and is obliged to close 
this wing and use the little claw-like thumb at the ante- 
rior joint, to assist in devouring his victim. As this 
motion occurs sometimes at every few yards, it proves 
Lk - ' ave ne-oannonge — Dr. Robert Brown, 

~L.S., traces the course of the wicked little grey wag- 
tail that in October is the guest of a Kentish = -" 
in November is twittering itself a welcome from the 
‘hedges of Mecca and Medina, and tries to give a reason 
for its migrations. W.S. Dalley tells why the Dragon 
Fly inherited the title of thoee terrible creatures of old, 
-ard gives the story of his development. F, Buchanan 
White, M.D., reveals the history of the oak galls. Geo. 
M. Seabrooke, of Temple Hall Observatory, points us to 
the comets ; and James Dajlas takes us down into the 
the boats of Sida book, and. the sender tercoetd tres 

is ; aD rea - 
them with regret, _ : <n et 


RouppsR GRANGE. By Frank R. Stockton, Illu 
by A.B. Frost. New York : Charles Sertbner's Sone, 
_ This is a pew edition of an old standard volume. It 
is, @8 it were, a diary of the home life and the thoughts 
‘of the author, written ina comic vein, A young man 
gets married, but has no settled ideas upon home. He 
cakes his wife boarding, and afterwards commences 
housekeeping in a canal boat. He returns home one even- 
ing to find himself without a home. Finally, he rents 
a house in the suburbs, with the idea of endeavoring to 
‘purchase it. The rest of the story is a narrative of 
‘events. Many gocd points are made in the description 
of a boarder whom they had taken during the early 
part of their experience at housekeeping, and a servant 
os bad oe goog y “ institution and “raised” 
. e book is i trat r i 
Tt: Se clothe ustrated throughout, It is 


Wee WHITNEY CareNp A no ® 
« &Co. Price, $100. Boston; Houghton, Mifflin 


Messrs. Hi ton, Mifflin & 

; » Mifi Co. have issued six cal- 
yo for » Containing selections for every day m 
; Ae ve from the writings of Emersen, Holmes, 
<——- w, Lowell, Whittier, and Mrs, Whitney. Two 
‘ttite ", the Lowell and Whitney calendars, are new 
vor, year ; a notice of the Emerson calendar will be 

“ad in a recent sssue of the JOURNAL, These calendars 
ure mounted on card-board and beautifully illustrated 





in colors, The Whitney calendar i 
Janded with flowers, with a > in | gree or 
selection of golden thoughts from the 'w gs of Mrs. 


Whitney, will pee A endear her to the mind of the 


reader. When i i i 
a on Wh — in doubt as to @ suitable holiday gift, 
Her Masesty’s Tower. By Willi orth 
Will 
een m4 jthagy London eaition With | 
Co aen” volumes. New York: Thomas Y. 
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- Jane Grey was lodged ; the cell in which Sir Wal- 
ter Releigh wrote | the Pot fro which Sir John Old- 
castle escaped? Who would not fora moment, if only 
in Log ream stand by those steps on which knelt 
Anne Boleyn ; or linger in that room where Cranmer 
and Latimer searched the New Testament together ? All 
these associations rise before us at mention of this 
gloomy old landmark ; and as we read these volumes, 
our traditional interest is reawakenéd at every page. 
The first chapters of the book describe the Tower, and 
relate the traces of its great antiquity. Then comes the 
history that was lived within its walls ; thestory of 
kings and queens, conspirators, martyrs, brave knights 
and fair ladies. The portraits of many of these, beside 
views of various parts of the Towet, adorn the book ; 
the first volume, containing a complete plan of the in- 
closure and surroundings. ‘The story itself is told inan 
irresistably charming way, which brightens up the 
most ordinary details. The book bas received many 
additions, and is the result of much new material gath- 
ered since it first appeared seventeen years ago. 

We can hardly imagine a publication better fitted to 
be used in schools as a text-book on English history, or 
one that will be [yee more eagerly, both by the 
young student and the general reader of any age. It 
appears in the excellent typographical style and tasteful 
binding characteristic of the publishers. 


INCIDENTS AND ANECDOTES OF THE CIVIL WAR. By Ad- 
miral Porter. New York: D, Appleton & Co. Price, 


Admital Porter bore an important part in the late 
war, and his book, besides being an authority, will, 
from his lively treatment, be very interesting reading. 
ose ga with the first news of the secession of 
South Carolina as received in Washington by the friends 
of secession, and ending With the death of President 
Lincoln, the author recounts his personal reminiscences 
wm a semi-bumorous vein peculiar t» him. His plan to 
save Fort Pickens, and bis proposal to the Presideiit; is 
related ina very novel and {ntetesting fashion. The 
attack on New Orleahs ; the plans for the capture of 
Vicksbutg ; his visit to Lincoln, while in Washington ; 
his interview with Gen. Grant, detailing Grant’s plans 
for taking Vick+burgh, and the pa-sage of the fleet by 
the city, are intefesting historical notes of great value. 
The siege of Vicksburg is briiliautly described ina 
poetu teh pages in length. He says: “If Gen. Grant 
had never performed any cther military act during the 
war, the capture of Vicksburg alone, with all the cit- 
cumstances attending the siege, would have entitled 
him to the highest renown.” He says the defences of 
the enemy were never sutpassed in the art of war. 

He gives sotne good points on_the question of 
“Who started the Red River Expedition,” and 
many little anecdotes conneckd with it. He 

ives an account of his connection with the North At- 
antic Squadron. He tells of the personal interest which 
the President took in the military operations of the 
army, ne peta Mot ane Grant was tightening the lines 
around Lee, ally the death of Lincoln is treated in 
a true, manly style. Speaking of the Presidént, hesaid, 
‘* There lies the best man 1 know, or ever expect to 
know ; he was just to all men, and his heart was full to 
overflowing with kindness toward those who accom- 
plished his death.” The book is interesting throughout, 
and has not a dry Peragraph. It is neatly bound in 
cloth and is prefaced by a fine steel engraving of Ad- 
miral Porter, 


THE JOURNALS OF MaJor-Gen. C. G. GorDON, C.B., AT 
KxartTouM; Printed from the Origial MSS, Introduc- 
tion and Notes by A. Egmont Hake. Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, Price, $2.00. 

This is a book of 480 pages, with two maps and thirty 
illustrations after sketches by Gen. Gordon. Lieut.- 
Col. Stewart, Gordon's aide, kept a complete journal 
of events from March 1 to the night of the day he left 
Khartoum, Sept. 9, 1884, aiter which a jourpal was 
kept by Gen. Gordon from Sept. 10 to Dec. 14, 1884, in 
six parts, which give a full review of all the events 
during that time. In the introduction Mr. Hake gives 
a concise history of Gen. Gordon’s campaign in the 
Soudan, and makes a strong plea for justice and grate- 
ful remembrance after his death, presenting the con- 
temptible action of the English Government in its true 
light, as opposed to the actual spirit of the English 
ple. Speaking of these Journals, the author says, “ y 
(the English people) will see in him the same ardent 
passion for justice and for truth, the same scorn for 
wrong-doing and deceit, the same gentle pity for the 
sufferings of all, and the same mercy and forgiveness 
for his foes.” fee 

In the appendices are the letters which passed be- 
tween Gen. Gordon and the native chiefs, with numer- 
ous notes e ining the circumstances which led to 
and followed this correspondence: Altogether, this 
book is one of the most valuable contributions to the 
history of the Egyptian campaign which has yet appear- 
ed, and is worthy of careful study aud a place in every 
library. It is plainly but 
excellent in typography. 


Tuscan Cities, B William D, 
Ticknor & Co. Frice, $5.00. 


One of the most 4 


Howells. 





_ It is remarkable how . 
history centers around the Tow ™ oance of Eng- 
ing at the Tower as either a prices cof London. Look- 
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Howells is equal as an artist style ; his humor 
true Addisonian sty ikke : 


Florence and its famous churches and palaces, Guelphs 
and Ghibellines, Medeci and Belesdesnts, 

ets, reformers, and in fact Italien society of all grades 
at the present time. Sienna, Pisa, Lucca, Pistoja, and 
other rare old cities of Tuscany, that museum and gar- 
den of the world, are also fully described. It is full of 
illustrations by Joseph Pennell, who was sent for that 
especial purpose Ttaly. The book comes in a neat 
box, and is magnificently bound in cloth, with full gilt 
edges and bevelled boards. 


CATHERINE OwWEN’s New Cook Book ; Part {. Culture 
and Cooking ; or, Artin the Kitchen. Part Il. Prac- 
tical Recipes. By Catherine Owen (Mrs. Nitsch.) 
New York : Cassell & Co. 


To be a good cook is the next thing to being a good 
Christian ; fot the fact is, much of good religion comes 
from a good stomach. It is with these feelings we 
take up this book } yet it is not a cookery book ; it does 
nct tell how much flower and sugar to put into 
a pound-cake ; or how much garlic to leave out of a de- 
cent soup; but it does tell about bread and pastry ; 
luticheons atid frying j boiling and sauces. It speaks of 
vegetables and soups; entries aud roasts, poultry. 
game and other good things to ¢at, when they are 
properly cooked. It is a sort of educational cook-book, 
in which culture and beef-steaks are brought very near 
together. It tells how to manage in a small fam- 
ily} how to grow wise m i over, and 
#i¥es some excellent advice to intellectual — of 
very small means. It is really a very readable book, and 
withall very valuable; notonly to the young wife who 
makes her first bisbuit on the first day she commences 
housekeeping; but tothe old wife who has never learn- 
ed to save the pieces, and prepare a good supper from 
the oddé and ends of an ordinary dinner. It contains 
243 pages, well printed and excellently written. 


Gtioras Eiot’s PorTry aNp OTHER Srupies. By 
me E. Gleveland. New York: Funk «nd Wagnalls. 
rice, $1.50. 


Miss Cleveland, the sister of President Cleveland, here 
displays much insight and earnest feeling ; and the 
imannér in which the subjects are handled wi!l rouse 
the imagination of the readers. She Gompates the power 
and style of George Eliot to that of Mrs. Browning, to 
the evident credit of the latter. She says: *‘ Elizabeth 
Browning's verse has always poetry and music, which 
eorge Eliot’s lacks.” ‘ A second quality which George 
liot’s poetry lacks is internal and intrinsic, pertaining 
to matter rather thafi manner.” . 

She is Yery positive in her opinions, whether im chal- 
lengivg the theories of leading doctrinaires or criticiz~ 
ing the character of revered persofiages. Her discus- 
sion on history is very interesting. She says the true 
and proper study of humanity is history. , , 
The second part of her work comprises a series of his- 
torical essays on Old Rome and ew France, Charle- 
magne, Tbe Monastery, Chivalry, and Joan of Arc. 
The essays are printed on fine heavy paper, and elegant- 
ly bound in cloth, 


Louisa M. ALcorr CALENDAR ; 1886. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. 

A calendar is a necessary adjunct of every school- 
room, office, and library. Recognizing this fact, the 
various publishing houses are issuing them in as atvract- 
ive form as possible. This is one containing & selection 
for every day, culled from the wriungs of Louisa M. 
Alcott, by F. Alcott Pratt (‘* Demijohn.”) It is mount- 
ed on acard beautifully illustrated with a portrait of 
Miss Alcott and a view of her present home, Orchard 
House, and the “‘ One-arch Bridge,” in Concord, Mass. 
A very acceptable holiday present or prize gift. 


ROSsEBUDS. Virginia Gerson. New York : White, 
Stokes & $2.00. pretties 

Av retty Christmas book indeed. e illustra- 
ibe oun ta black soe and in colors nw 4 - 
designed for young children in its pictures and i x 

by one whe, orm thized heartily with childhood 
in all its phases. | sorts of subjecis are treated from 
the chiid’s standpoint, the house, the home, the doll, the 
blazing fire, papa, mama, the table—in fact, the child’s 
world as he knows it and feels itis here, itisa book 
that will furnish a youngster with much happiness, be- 
cause it is done to his comprehension. It 1s an advance 
on Mother Goose, and likely to fascinate in the same 
measure, 


Rep LETTER Porms: [llustrated. New York : Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 3 50. 


Sach as are acknowledged to be among the 
best of the authors represented have been included in 
this collection, and this volume presents in # compact 
form a hand-book of poetry from the time of Chaucer 
to the present day. A number of poems by authors 
now living will prove interesting to many per-ons who 
have not the advantage of _~; other means of accesss to 
the works of these writers. Under each author Is given 
a short sketch of his hfe and his most important works. 
Besides the contents, an index of authors and first lines 
has been appended, which will be found very handy for 
reference. It is enlivened by beautiful, well-executed 
iNustrations. The binding is cloth, with beviled boards, 
all gilt edges and illuminated cover. 


under the above title. It contains a series | BaBYLAND. Illustrated. Boston: D, Lothrop & Co. 
of pe es of the present life, customs, and history of] Price, 75 cents. 
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MARVELS OF ANIMAL Lire. By Charles Frederick 
Holder. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 
$2.00. 

Natural objects are not appreciated by the majority 
of young people, until the attractive side has been 
pointed out, and this volume has accomplished this by 
presenting the interesting features of nature in such a 
way that the little ones will wish to investigate for 
themselves, and prove the truth of what they have 
read. All animal life has been treated by the adop- 
tion of a specimen, from each class of inhabitants of 
earth, sea,and air, mostly inclining to the earth and sea. 

Some of the chapters appeared in two of our leading 
magazwes, but the work has been recently revised and 
put in simple famihar language, best adapted to inter- 
est young readers, The homes and home life of ani- 
mals are fully described, as is also the parental care 
among the many species, while the book 1s enlivened 
throughout with many interesting anecdotes. There is 
a chapter devoted to the sword-fish and another to the 
sea-serpent, which will be found both amusing and in- 
structive. It is copionsly illustrated; forming a very 
appropriate and acceptable holiday gift for any boy. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Nothing ornaments a school-room more, nor holds 
the attention of the pupils better than a beautiful pic- 
ture, especially when the likeness is true to life. The 
Writers’ Publishing Co., New York, has recently pub- 
lished « picture of NoAH WEBSTER,” “ The School-mas- 
ter of the Republic.” The portrait is displayed on a 
ground, or framed, as it were, by a facsimile manu- 
script page of his famous dictionary. The various 
works of his compilaticn are pictured as lying around 
m promiscuous confusion with other accessories of the 
hbrary, altogether forming a very suggestive picture. The 
portrait and its accessories are faithful reproductions, 
all the belongings being supphed for the picture by 
Messrs. Merriam & Co., the publishers of the Webster 
Dictionaries, and by Mr. Gordon L. Ford, of Brooklyn. 


Miss Mamie Dickens has written a short biography of 
her father, which Cassell & Co, will issue as the next 
yolume in their ‘* World’s Workers ” series, 


Princess Theresa of Bavaria is preparing a record of 
her recent travels through Great Britain. The Prin- 
cess’s nom de plume—Ih. von Bayer—will be the name 
printed on the title-page. 

Mr. Howells calls his new novel ‘‘The Minister's 
Charge ; or, the Labors of Lemuel Barker.” It will be- 
gin in the Mid-Wiater Century. Some of the characters 
of * The Rise of Silas Lapham ” will appear. The scene 
is laid in Boston. 

The new volume of Cassell’s Family Magazine, which 
begins with the January number, will contain three 
strong serial stories. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, have just brought 
out a new Portrait Catalogue. It embraces a list of all 
the books they publish, and contains new portraits of 
Charles Egbert Craddock ( Miss Murfree), Richard Grant 
White, Agassiz, Aldrich, Hans Christian Andcrsen, 
Browning, Bryant, John Burroughs, Alice and Phoebe 
Cary, Emerson, Bret Harte, Hawthorne, Holmes, How- 
ells, Longfellow, Lowell, Miss Phelps, Mrs. Stowe, 
Charles Dudley Warner, and many others. It will be 
sent free to any one requesting it. 


Colton’s Portfolio File and Scrap-Book is a convenient 
receptacle for classifying and preserving valuable 
pers and chppings. It 1s adapied for personal or 
use, and saves time, confusion and loss. 


The Atlantic Monthly for 1866 will have serial stories 
by Charles Egbert Craddock, Henry James, and Wil- 
lam H. Bishop. James Lowell will write, both in 
and poetry, for the Atlantic tur the coming year. John 
Fiske will contribute six or more papers on American 
history. Mr. Hamualton promises a series of papers com- 
paring the Eaglish and french mm their characters, cus- 
lums and epimions; and Mr, Aldrich will turnish some 
short stories. 


The American 1s one of the live magazines from Phil- 
adelphia, and contaips many mte:csting articles on 
current subjects. Published by American Publishing 
Company. 

The Century Magazine for January will contain a 
fully illustrated paper by Gen. Jonn Pope on his cam- 
paign against Lee in North rn Virginia. The Confed- 
erare side will be described by Gen. Longstreet in the 
February number, where Gen. Grant’s fourth paper wall 
probably appear. 

The Nation, a weekly review of politics aad literature 
from an independent standpoint, offers, tv new readers, 
Pe subscription” of two months, for 25 cents— 


The reputation of Prof. A. B. Palmer, M. D., of the 
University of ne has aroused some curiosity as 
to the contents of his new book, ‘‘The Temperance 
Teachings of Science,” which is soon to be published, 


prose | Method to the Teaching of 


Mrs. Harriet Prescott ord will write for Wide- 
Awake during the years 1 4 

Miss Rose Porter has compiled.a volume from the 
writings of Canon Farrar, and its publication is soon 
expected. 


Susanna W. Dodds, M. D., has written a new book— 
‘‘Health in the Household; or, Hygienic Cookery ”— 
which is published by Fowler and Wells, New York. 


J. B. Alden, New York, issues most of the standard 
works in cheap form. His “‘ Cyclopedia of Universal 
Literature,” is a revolution. 


Messrs. O. Ditson & Co., New York, have prepared 
for the Holidays, two new Cantatas, ‘‘The Message of 
Christmas” and ‘“‘ The Christmas Gift ”; also a neat lit- 
tle volume, ‘‘ Christmas Songs,” and for the kinder- 
garten, the “‘ Kindergarten Chimes.” 


Messrs. Hurst & Co. have published a new work on 
the Bronté Family. 


Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert have just issued 
the Sermons of Henry Ward Beecher on Evolution. 


It is an interesting fact that many of our best Ameri- 
can writers, including Walt Whitman, Whipple, Trow- 
bridge, Bayard Taylor, Harte, Howells, Aldrich, Cable, 
and Mark Twain, gained their knowledge outside of 
college halls. 


The historian, Bancroft, was eighty-five years old on 
Oct. 3rd. He is one of the very few Americans who 
were acquainted with Byron. 


The translation of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights” by Captain 
Burton has netted him $35,000. 


There was recently ized a French society of the 
frieads of Rabelais, who have in view an edition of his 
complete works. 


Mrs. Howard Vincent, the English traveler, has made 
a ponee a of her tour in America, which is shortly to be 
issued. 


Very few names of artists appear among the readers 
of fine arts in the Astor Library in New York. 


Messrs, D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, have issued two 
magnificent holiday quartos. These are editions 
de of ** Wonderful Christmases of Old” (of which 
Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth has supplied the text,) and 
** Heroines of the Poets,” giving full—page ideal pictures 
of the great heroines in poetry, from Chaucer to Tenny- 
son. 


Roberts Bros. have in press *‘ Zeph,” a posthumous 
story by Helen Jackson (H. B.) 


The late Gen. McClellan was a man of much sound 
literary abihty. Among his best known published 
works are: ‘Armies of Eu ,” “European Cavalry,” 
and “Report of the Army of the Potomac.” 


From the report of the Trustees of the Boston Public 
Library, we find there were over fifteen thousand new 
volumes added during the past year. 


** As little bees from every | a bring home that 
which is profitable, so a student doth except from every 
author that which best suits his purpose.” 


The historian, Parkman, has a ho se in Boston near 
that in which Prescott hved and died. 


“ Rachel,” the next volume in the ‘‘ Eminent Women 
Series,” will be the work of M. Kennard. 


Two hundred years ago, Jeremy Collier wrote: 
“There seems to be much the same difference between 
a man of mere practice and anovher of learning, as 
there is between an empiric and a physician.” 


Charles Scribner's Sons have published Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s work, “ Tiryns : A Prehistoric Palace of 
Kings of Argos, Discovered by Excavations in1884-’85,” 
with a preface by Professor F. Adler, and contribu- 
tions by Dr. Willi eld. The volume is illus- 
trated with colored lithographs, wood-cuts, plans, etc., 
from drawi made on the spot. They have also 
nearly ready . William Scherer’s “‘ History of Ger- 
man Literature,” and Cable's ‘‘ The Silent South.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
D. C. Heath & Co. will publish, Dec. 10, “‘ Studies in 
General History,” an Appheation of the Scientific 
, by Mary D. Shel- 
ton, formerly Prof. of History in Wellesley College, and 
teacher of history in the Oswego Normal School, N. Y. 
It is accompanied by questions of the nature of prob- 
lems to be worked out by the pupil from the given data, 
and also by a Teacher’s Manual. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, will publish a Bibliogra- 
phy of Ecclesiastical History, by Mr. Alonzo Fisher, of 
the Johns Hopkins University. 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. are about to issue a collec- 
tion of poems by Wm. Young, entitled ‘*‘ Wishmaker's 


Messrs. Roberts Bros., Boston, issue this month a 
gift book, The Sermon on the Mount ; Favorite Poems, 
Jean Ingelow ; Nature’s Teachings, by Rev. J. G. 
ood, M.A.; and Mrs. Herndon’s Income, a novel, by 
Helen Campbell. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, announce the early issue of Stick- 
ney’s First Reader, designed to follow the primer recent- 
ly published, and will continue the same course, and 


present the same features of . They will 
issue, also at about the same b. ~ - A— 


mostly from some from the 
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Messrs. Ford, Howard & Hulbert, New York, an- 
nounce for immediate issue ‘“‘ The Women Friends of 
Jesus,” by Rev. Henry C. McCook. This is a book earn- 
est in its religious spirit, interesting in scholarship, rich 
in poetical feeling, excellent in practical good sense on 
womanly topics, and attractive in literary form. A 
choice volume for women. 


The Writers’ Publishing Co.. New York, have in press 
a second edition of ‘‘ Anecdotes Nouvelles,” for classes 
in French, to be issued soon. 


E. & J. B. Young & Co. announce Church Life in Co- 
lonial Maryland, by Rev. Theodore-C. Gambrail. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Co. announce the publication, dur- 
ing the winter months, of the life and works of Mary 
Clemmer, in four volumes. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish Studies 
on Shakespeare, by Richard Grant White; and Bonny- 
borough, by Mrs. A. D. T, Whitney. 


F. Fisher Unwin, of London, England, announces 
Representative British Orations, by C. K. Adams ; and 
A Roll of Golden Thoughts for the Year. 


Messrs. Remington & Co., London, will publish ‘‘Hen- 
ry George,” by Mr. R. T. Moffat ; The Art of the Stage, 
as Set Outin Lamb’s Dramatic Essays, by Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald. 


Messrs. Scribner, New York, will publish the last vol- 
ume of the Autobiography of Prince Metternich, dur- 
ing the winter. 


Mr. James Berry Bensel, a young poet whose lines in 
the leading magazines have won favorable comment 
from the critics, is to bave his poems published in De- 
cember, by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. The book is to 
be called *‘ In the King’s Garden.” It is published by 
subscription (price, $1.00). Whittier, Holmes, Al 
drich, O’Reilly and others have shown their appreciation 
by prompt subscriptions. 


E, & J. B. Young & Co, will publish as their chief 
Christmas book ‘‘ The Lady and the Knicht.” one of 
the Ingoldsby Legends, illustrated by Jessop in the 
same unique and pleasant style of his two former vol- 
umes. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in preparation a series of 
Humorous Masterpieces from American Literature, edit- 
ed by Edward T. Mason, which will comprise three vol- 
umes. They will soon issue Mechanics and Faith. by 
Charles Talbot Porter ; Songs of Sleepy Hollow, by Ste- 

hen H. Thayer: The Adirondecks as a Health Resort, 
by Joseph W. Stickler, M.D.; Relations between 
the Army and the People, by Geo. F. Price ; The Louis- 
iana Purchase in its Influence upon the American Sys- 
| tem, by the Rt. Rev. C. F. Robertson, D.D.: avd The 
Political History of Canada, by Prof. Goldwin Smith, 





Worthington Company announces for immediate pub- 
lication ‘‘ Worthington’s Annual for-1886.” Tt has an 
illuminated cover, nearly 500 illustrations, some of them 
expressly colored for this work, and interesting stories 
in biography, and natural history, 


Funk & Wagnalls. New York, announce for immed- 
iate publication a Biographical Sketch of Adelaide Neil- 
son. The book is illustrated with nine portraits by Sar- 
ony, and the author, Laura C. Holloway, has made a 
study of her subject ; also ‘‘ Pocket Lesson Notes on the 
International Sabbath-School Lessons for 1886,” which 
will contain all the help on each lesson afforded by the 
New Revision, including the American Appendix; 
“* Skilful Susy,” by Elinor Gay, containing directions for 
making fancy articles for fairs, bazaars, or for home use; 
and Josiah Allen’s Wife’s new novel, ‘‘Sweet Cicely; or, 
Josiah Allen as a Politician.” 


John E. Potter & Co., Philadelphia, are about to pub- 
lish ‘‘ Fenno’s Favorites, No. 3,” containing 100 choice 
selections for Reading and Speaking. 


“The Descent of Map,” by Charles Darwin, is now 
being issued in monthly parts in the “‘ Humboldt 
Library Of Science,” published by J. Fitzgerald, New 
York. It will be complete in four numbers, 


Henry Young & Co., Boston, have recently issued a 
catalogue of books of interest to teachers, comprising 
works on Examinations, School Mavagement, Object 
Teaching, Vocal Culture and E'ocution, Physical and 
General Education, and a catalogue of seasonable books 
for School Entertainments. Either or both of these 
catal.gues can be had, free of charge, on application. 


Saxon & Co., London and New York, will publish 

Flaubert’s ‘“‘Salammbo,” translated by French Sheldon, 

and furnished with an introduction by Edward King. 

-~ volume is dedicated to Stanley, the famous ex- 
orer. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce for immediate issue 
“ General Grant’s Autograph Notes,” in fac simile ; com- 
pons his Jast message to his countrymen, prepared at 
t. McGregor, June 31, 1885, 


D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, announce the early publi- 
cation of *‘ England as Seen by an American Banker,” 
which will be of much interest to bankers; a *‘ Family 
Flight pom hem »” by Rev. E. E. and Miss Susan 
Hale; and * amber,” the first of a series of month- 
books, edited by Oscar Fay Adams. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
WELL PLEASED. 
Dr. C. RopeRrts, Winchester, Iil., says: ‘‘ I have used 
it with entire satisfaction in cases of debility from age 
and d cs and am 





well pleased with its effects,” 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


A railroad ride on an express train through 
New Jersey, across the Delaware, through an edge 
of Philadelphia, and up the valley o the Schuyl- 
kill to Readinvg, Pa., is one most delightful at 
any time, especially during the autumn months. 
Leaving New York in the afternoon, last week 
Thursday, the train reached Reading in time for 
supper, before we were introduced to a fine looking 
body of teachers in the assembly room of the 
Girls’ High School, where we talked on ‘‘ Educa- 
tional Humbugs.” A city teachers’ institute was in 
session, under the care of Supt. T. M. Balliet, well 
known to our readers asa valued contributor. He 
was formerly superintendent of Carbon county, 
then professor of languages in a Pennsylvania State 
Normal School, more recently a teacher in the 
Cook County (IIl.) Normal School and the Saratoga 
Summer School of Methods, also institute con- 
ductor in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Iowa, and 
Indiana, and now superintendent of the Reading 
schools. In his new work he has the unanimous 
and warm support of the Board of Education, and 
the thorough sympathy of the teachers, of whom 
he speaks in the highest terms as most earnest and 
progressive in their work. In this iastitute he has 
been ably assisted by Mr. J. T. Corlew and Miss 
Belle Thomas, both of the Cook County Normal 
School, Normal Park; Mr. S. C. Schumaker of the 
Boys’ High School, Reading; and Professor Hall, 
of Lancaster. The institute was arranged in 
divisions; Mr. Corlew instructing the grammar 
and secondary grades; Miss Thomas, the primary; 
Mr. Schumaker, Physiology; and Professor Hall, 
music. Much of the work was done in different 
rooms. There was not theoretical but practical, ac- 
tual teaching, with a class of young pupils. The 
teachers went from the lessons in geography, his- 
tory, reading, and music with the feeling ‘‘ We un- 
derstand what this is, for we have seen it done.” 
The result of this work is already seen from the 
fact that twenty-four of the city teachers have 
formed a club, all on their own account, for the 
purpose of studying geography and moulding in 
sand. They will meet twice a week, and this study 
will be in addition to the five teachers’ meetings 
every month. This fact speaks volumes. 

We were very much pleased with what we heard. 
Mr, Corlew and Miss Thomas both understand the 
subjects they teach, and are able to illustrate by 
teaching classes of children in the presence of the 
institute, the value of their theories. Professor 
Hall is a singer of great power and sweetness. 
His singing in the evening was most thoroughly 
enjoyed by a large audience, while his instructions 
were admirably adapted to help the working 
teacher. On Monday evening, Mr. M. E. Scheibner, 
principal of the Boys’ High School, read a paper 
on ‘“‘Elementary Science in Common Schools.” 
On Wednesday evening, addresses were delivered 
by Hon. H. 8. Eckert, president of the Board of 
Education, Mr. Corlew, and Supt. R. K Buehrle, of 
Lancaster; on Friday night, the Hon. J. P. Wick- 
ersham, for many years state superintendent of 
public instruction, delivered an address on ‘‘ The 
Fight for Free Schools in Pennsylvania.” It was 
an able lecture. Dr. Wickersham has a his- 
tory of the school system of Pennsylvania nearly 
prepared for the press. 

Reading is a prosperous city of 55,000 inhabitants , 
a railroad centre, and the home of large manufac- 
turies of iron, hats, etc., and is surrounded by a 
rich agricultural region. We prezent this full re- 
port, that our readers in other states may see 
what the East, at least one place in it, is attempt- 
ing to do toward improving our methods of 
teaching. J. A, 


A VERY successful schvol of design has been in 
progress in Newark, N. J., for some time. A few 
weeks since we received several beautiful pieces of 
carving from the principal, Mr. John V. Shaw, 
and at once we requested him to inform our 
readers how they were made. He has sent us the 
following: 

The following is a very brief explanation of our 
method of producing “low relief” carvings: ‘‘ The de- 
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sign having been drawn upon the wood, or designs 
printed on paper pasted thereon, the pupils proceed to 
‘mark out’ the same with chisels suited to the various 
curves, cutting down in the first instance to the depth 
of one-eighth of an inch (using mallet). The ground 
work is then cut away to the same depth, care being 
taken not to injure the design ; this is done with either 
flat chisels or gouges. They now cut down round the 
entire desigr, making the depth one-quarter inch; then 
remove the superfluous wood as before. The edges of 
the design should now be smoothly cut, and corrections 
made where necessary. This correcting is nearly 
always needed, as in cutting too closely to some por- 
tions in the first instance, it would be sure to break, 
but the after trimming may be done with safety. This 
having been carefully done, the pupil now proceeds to 
finish the ground work, using flat, bent chisels of vari- 
ous widths; care must be taken to insure smoothness by 
cutting with the grain of the wood. They may now 
give leaves and branches—the graceful curves they as- 
sume in nature—using the ‘parting,’ or ‘ V-tool,’ for 
veining, and the ‘ veiner’ for the branches, Although 
the above are some of the main points to be attended to 
in the practice of carving, there are many minor ones, 
such as the dégree of ‘under cutting’ allowable for 
each style of work, manner of grasping the chisels to 
ensure effective cutting, caution necessary to prevent 
breaking the work, and, above all, the training of the 
eye to a just perception of beautiful and graceful forms. 
I might add that while an artistic taste in the student 
isa great helpin acquiring a knowledge of carving, 
still others not possessing it do succeed, its practice be- 
ing so interesting as to seemingly beget a degree of ar- 
tistic taste ; and I have observed with great pleasure 
that the success of one pupil acts as an incentive to an 
other, and that those who have not succeeded so well 
are always ready to admire and praise their more suc- 
cessful fellow students. The ages of the. boys average 
about 13 years.” 





THE HYGIENIC CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
BRIDGEPORT HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDING. 


By WarREN R. Briaas, Architect, Bridgeport,Conn. 
III. 
(The drawings referred to will appear in the next number.) 
CLOSETS. 

The closets for the pupils have been placed at 
either end of the building under the entrance steps, 
far removed from each other, securing a complete 
isolation of the sexes. They are also completely 
shut off from the main school building by the in- 
tervening staircase halls; by this arrangement 
ease of access is obtained, combined with complete 
isolation, obviating the danger of contaminating 
the main school building. 

The water-closets have been constructed with a 
view to having as little wood-work as is possible 
with the requirements of comfort. The main floor 
is to be of blue-stone flagging 4 ins. thick, laid in 
Portland cement; this is laid on a gentle incline to 
a certain point, to secure a good drip or wash from 
all points of the room. The side-walls are of brick, 
treated in the same manner as has been before 
mentioned in the description of the entrance-halls. 
The ceilings will be formed by the bottom of the 
granite slabs that are used for the floors of the 
vestibule, porch and outer halis. The casings, 
doors, and seats for the closets comprise the entire 
wood-work; these are of ash and are treated to a 
coat of filler and then varnished in two coats. The 
partition between each hopper is to be of slate 1} 
ins. thick, 7 ft. high by 2ft.6ins broad. These 
slate partitions are held in position by iron floor 
and wall pieces, and caps of the same material (see 
accompanying drawings). The floor upon which 
the hoppers stand is raised one step above the main 
floor of the closet (see drawing), and is also com- 
posed of blue-stone flagging 4 ins. thick, a hole be- 
ing cut through this stone for the outlet of the hop- 
per. The closet that is intended to be used is the 
Hellyer Short Artizan Hopper. This closet com- 
bines more pointe, in the writer’s opinion, than 
any other at present known to him. Its chief point 
of excellence is its simplicity of working, and the 
fact that it is entirely of earthen-ware. There are 
no pans, valves, or plungers to become foul or get 
out of order; it is, in fact, an earthen hopper of im- 
proved shape, fed by a continuous tank, to which 








is attached for each bowl a serving-box. When 
the seat is occupied, by a simple device a valve is 
raised, and the serving-box filled with water from 
the tank, at the same time a small stream is per- 
mitted to trickle into the hopper, wetting the sides 
and preventing the adhesion of excretion to the 
bow]. When the seat is relieved of its weight, the 
valve before referred to is closed, another one 
opened and the contents of the serving-box (some 
three gallons) suddenly discharged through a large 
pipe connected with the flushing rim into the bow] 
of the hopper, carrying all solid matter through 
the trap. As I have said before, these hoppers, 
both bowl and trap, are of white earthen-ware, 
they are to be securely bolted to the blue-stone and 
left entirely open and exposed to the view. The 
seat is supported by the slate partitions, on which 
are bolted slate cleats. The chain operating the 
service-box and the feed-pipe are both enclosed in 
an iron pipe, so as to be completely inaccessible to 
the pupils. 

The tank and service-boxes are of iron, painted. 
Directly under the platform on which the hoppers 
stand, there is to be constructed a man-hole trench, 
to be built of brick, coated with asphalt; the top is 
formed of the blue stone that the hoppers rest up- 
on. This man-hole is 2 ft. broad by 3 ft. 6 ins. high, 
and is large enough to permit of a man crawling 
through it to inspect the pipes. This trench is to 
have an iron register at one end for the admission 
of pure air, and at the other is connected directly 
with the ventilating shaft. In this trench are to 
run the soil-pipes from the hoppers; these are to 
consist of 6in. cast-iron pipes with 4in. Y joints 
for each hopper. These pipes are caulked with 
moulten led, and then covered with two coats of 
asphaltum to prevent rust. By the arrangement 
of this trench the soil-pipe and its connections are 
always accessible; even should a leak occur in any 
of its joints that was not at once discovered, the 
stench arising from such a cause would not enter 
the building, but pass off through the ventilating 
flue. The urinals are placed along the inside di- 
vision walls; they are to be constructed with slate 
backs and troughs, put together in the most ap- 
proved manner, the trough being supported by 
brass brackets; the back is arranged with a neat 
cap of slate, under which is run a water-pipe, per- 
forated with small holes, so as to secure the com 
plete wetting of the entire back at all times. Un- 
derneath this trough, in the floor, there is another 
trough, the bottom and one side being of blue- 
stone, and the other formed by the slate back; this 
trough has an inclined surface, and is intended to 
carry off all drippings or slopping that may occur 
in or about the closets or urinals. At its outlet itis 
trapped with a deep running trap, and then con- 
nected with the main drain. This arrangement 
will enable the janitor, at the close of each day’s 
session, to thoroughly wash down with a hose the 
entire room. 

Upon the inside walls of the rooms that are oc- 
cupied by the closets have been placed ventilating 
flues, two for each of the closets. These flues are 
of large size, and run up through the building, en- 
tirely independent of all other flues, to a point far 
above the main cornice-line. Through these fiues 
the extension of the soil-pipes of each section of 
hoppers is carried, and there is also connected 
with the flues a vent-pipe, running under the seats 
just above the trap of each hopper. Lastly, the 
trench in which the soil-pipe runs is also connected. 
The lower portions of the flues, that is, those parts 
of them that come directly in the rooms occupied 
by the water-closets, are enlarged into a circular 
form (see plans), this being done to permit of the 
introduction of a small stove in the bottom of each 
flue, and this stove is to be kept running ALWAYS, 
both winter and summer, as the wrtter believes 
that this is the ONLY way to secure a steady up- 
current at all times under the varying conditions 
of the atmosphere. The brick-work around the 
stoves is laid in open work (see sketch,) and on the 
inside covered with wire netting. There is also an 
iron door provided for each flue. By this arrance- 
ment many points are gained: not only are the 





hoppers and soil-pipes perfectly ventilated, but 
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any stench arising in the rooms is quickly removed 
by the strong up-current through the flues. Again, 
in the winter, the stoves, two in each room, will be 
poe for heating purposes, while in summer, by 
a simple device, the direct radiation is shut off 
from the room, and thrown entirely up the flue. 

The teachers’ water-closets, situated two on each 
floor, are to be of the same pattern as those de- 
scribed, fitted up in the same manner as the ordin- 
ary house-closets, but with special reference to 
their construction and ventilation. 

Nore.—The soil-pipes for the teachers’ closets in 
the main building are laid in a trench in the same 
manner as described above: the main drain runs 
into a man-hole just outside of the building, where 
the three lin s of soil-pipes (one from each section 
of hoppers, and one from the teachers’ closets) are 
brought together just above a deep running-trap. 
This man-hole is covered with a blue-stone flag, is 
carefully ventilated, and easy of access. There is 
also connected, just above the trap in this man- 
hole, the rain-water drains connected with the 
leaders from the roof, so as to secure during every 
rain a thorough scouring-out of all the drains and 
their connections. 





THE TEACHER'S BCOK-TABLE. 


“There is no law against dreaming. Though law 
and public opinion make teaching impossible, 
though there be no teacher, and can be no teacher 
any more, dreams are beyond law. Men still can 
dream.” 

‘*How many hopes were raised when the people 
woke up, which are now killed; hopes of liberty, 
free work, life, and living progress, which have all 
passed into the shadow of death, under the dead 
hand. How strangely the words of liberty sound! 
How are the swift feet prisoned in the Chinese 
shoe! The nation woke up. But there is an evil 
worse than sleep. Better to sleep than to awake 
and make a noise about truth, and find truth 
troublesome and dangerous, and shut the door in 
her face, and sit down with all the satisfaction of 
the infallible, and rejoice,—with everything fin- 
ished before anything is begun.” 

The schoolmaster in this book has fairly outdone 
himself; he has risen to the situation and poured 
such a flood of light upon it that ‘‘ he who runs 
may read.” It is extremely doubtful whether the 
English teachers either run or read; they study 
very little; indeed there is no necessity for study 
so long as their liberty is restricted in such an iron- 
clad way. 

A new edition of Quick’s incomparable ‘‘ Essays,” 
so widely read in this country, was recently pub- 
lished by Robert Clark, a Cincinnati publisher; 
five hundred copies were sent to England in order 
to induce English teachers to buy them. ‘ Theory 
and Practice” is a remarkable book. 

Ginn & Company have added one more book to 
their already excellent list, ‘‘ Lectures on School 
Hygiene.” These lectures, six in number, were 
given by prominent Boston specialists: 

1. School Ilygiene; Its Relations to the Massa- 
chusetts Emergency and Hygiene Association. By 
Frank Wells, M.D., Vice President of the Associ- 
ation. 

2. Heating and Ventilation. By F. W. Draper, 
M.D., Assistant Professor of Legal Medicine in Har- 
vard University. 

8. The Use and Care of the Eyes, especially dur- 
ing School Years. By. C. H. Williams, M.D., As- 
sistant Surgeon Massachusetts Charitable Eye and 
Ear Infirmary. 

4. Epidemics and Disinfection. By G. B. Shat- 
tuck, M.D., Visiting Physician Boston City Hos- 
pital. 

5. Drainage. By Frank Wells, M.D., Editor of 
the Registration Report of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 

6. The Relation of our Public Schools to the Dis- 
orders of the Nervous System. By C. F. Folsom, 
M.D., Physician to out-patients with Diseases of 
the Nervous System, Boston City Hospital, 

The teachers of Boston had the good fortune to 
hear these lectures. It is the best book published 


in English upon this subject; it should be in every 
teacher’s library. 

McMillan & Company have published another 
edition of Caldewood’s ‘“‘On Teaching; Its Ends 
and Means.” 

This little book was written in a kindly, earnest 
spirit, and is full of good suggestions. The stand- 
point of the writer is wholly English. All the bad 
methods must be; and the question is, how to use 
them with the least possible damage to the chil- 
dren. The formation of character is the principal 
motive of school work, but nature must not be fol- 
lowed because the nature of the child is bad. 
Many conclude that the child is full of sin, and 
derive that conclusion from the stubborn fact that 
children will not learn by unnatural methods. 
Prof. Caldewood says: ‘Of all the forms of mis- 
ery connected with school life, there is nothing 
more vexatious than the sight of the child entang- 
led in the intricacies of grammar, with nothing 
but the disagreeable remembrance of tiresome tasks 
and nothing in store but increased bewilderment in 
absence of intelligent appreciation of what has 
xone before.” i 
Still the writer urges that the poor children must 
take the dose; it is necessary ‘‘to repress nature.” 
It is high time that this libel against God—the doc- 
trine of the child’s innate depravity—was banished 
from civilization. With this one exception and its 
outcome in methods, the book is full of thoughtful 
suggestions that are worth reading and heeding. 





QUALITY OF VOICE. 
By FRANK STUART PARKER, NORMAL Park, ILL. 


(For previous articles on this subject see Bound Vol. ’84-’85.) 

Pupils that have flexibility of the muscles used 
in moving the organs of speech, whose vowels and 
consonants are well formed and will not need the 
preceding exercises, which are curative in their 
nature; remedies for which there would be no need 
if parents and teachers did their duty. To produce 
voice, and later to mould voice is instinctive with 
the child, nature takes care of that, and her work 
is well done; but in the combination of elementary 
sounds the child is largely dependent upon the pat- 
tern by which he is surrounded. What wonder 
that in our own schools we have imperfect articu 
lation when the child is never addressed by the 
family except in that mangled, inane dialect called 
“baby talk,” and has for a further model an Irish, 
French, or Scotch nurse; as if this were not 
enough, children must be taught English, French, 
and German simultaneously, that they may ac- 
quire the correct accent. If you are particular 
about the enunciation of your children, avoid a 
nurse with an imperfect use of the language. Put 
your caresses into loving tones and tender gestures, 
but restrain the ‘itty tweety” expressions of af- 
fection. Keep the child fearless and unconscious; 
cultivate his ear; train him to distinguish sounds 
as readily as he does colors; encourage him in a 
free use of the organs of speech by singing, whis- 
ling, imitating sounds, the bugle, fife, drum, the 
falling of the rain drops, and the wind, etc., then 
there will be no difficulty with any language that 
is to be learned in later life. 

ANALYSIS OF THE ELEMENTS OF SPEECH. 


The following tables were given to the classes in 
orthoepy by Professor Graham Bell, at the Boston 
University School of Oratory, and I give them 
here because they are the least complicated and 
most accurate of the many tables I have examined. 
Much time and labor will be saved in correcting 
wrong pronunciations, if the table is so familiar to 
the pupil that the number of the vowel will always 
recall the sound which it represents. This table is 
not to be used in the primary grades, but for more 
advanced pupils. 

As the letters by nq means represent the sounds 
for which they stand, the numbers are a great con- 
venience because they area fixed standard, Have 
the figures and sounds thoroughly associated, then | first 
if the pupil mispronounces a word (un for on) you 
have but to say, ‘“‘ You gave No. 9 for No. 10,” and 
the correction is definitely made. 
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BELL’s VOWEL TABLE. 
1, eel. 14, pool. 
2, ill 13, pull. 
3-1, ale. 12-14, pole. 
4, ell. 11, Paul. 
5, shall. 10, on, doll. 


6, earl; 7, ask; 8, art; 9, up. 
8-1, isle; 8-14,owl; 11-1, oil. 
y 14, you; y 1-14, new. 

In placing this table upon the board, it will be 
well to retain the above arrangement, because it is 
significant of the functioning of the vowels them- 
selves. From 1 to 5, inclusive, the different qual- 
ities of vowels are produced by the varying 
depressions of the tip of the tongue together with 
the smiling position of the lips; from 14 to 10, in- 
clusive, by varying elevations of the back of the 
tongue together with the rounded position of the 
lips; from 6 to 9, inclusive, varying depressions 
from tip through center to the back of the 
tongue. 

The diphthong is the union of two vowels and a 
glide; the first vowel representing the starting 
point, the second, the vowel towards which the 
sound tends—its vanishing point. 3-1 and 12-14 
are properly diphthongs, but ars classed with the 
vowels because the elements 3 and 12, while they 
are vowels proper, and would be so classed in a 
table of French elements, are un-English when not 
accompanied by glide 1 and glide 14. 





THE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION 


Will be held at Springfield, December 29, 30, and 31. 

The annual meeting of the Illinois State Association 
of County Superintendents will also be held at the same 
place, December 28, 29, and 30. Topics to be discussed 
at the Teachers’ Association : 

** Are State Normal Schools an Essential Part of the 
Public School System?” Fernando Sanford, County 
Supt., Ogle Co. 

Addresses on the Life and Character of the late W, 
H. Wells, of Chicago, James Hannan, Principal of Lake 
High School ; E. C. Hewett, LL.D., Pres. Illinois State 
Normal University, and others. 

“The Commonwealth of [llinois.” E. A. Tanner, 
LL.D., Pres. of Ill. College, Jacksonville. 

‘*What Elements in our Public Schools ‘Train to Ser- 
vile Dependence on Authority, and what to Indepen- 
dence of Thought and Action?’ Homer Bevans, Prin, 
La Salle College, Chicago. 

**The Delsarte me | as applied to Reading and 
Physical Culture.” Mrs. A. F. Nightingale, Central 
Music Hall, Chicago. 

= University of Illinois.” 

ot. 

* Are Too Many Women Employed as Teachers in the 
Schools?’ H. D. Updike, Bellville. 

Evening session—lllinois Teachers’s Reading Circle : 

1. “* What will the Course Accomplish sf Carefully 
Studied?” Richard Edwards, LL.D., Princeton. 

2. “* What Has Been Done.” Reports of Secretary 
and Manager, G. R. Shawhan, E. A- Gaatman, 

8. ‘What Remains to be Done?” E. R. Boyer, 
County Supt., Fulton Co. 

** Hand and Eye Training in the Public Schools,” 
W.S. Mack, Supt of Schools, Moliue, 


Topics for the Superintendents : 

‘¢ The Necessity and Extent of Writing in Connection 
with All Exercises in School.” John Trainer, Macon. 

‘In granting Certificates, what Weight should be at- 
tached to Knowled Gained by School Visitation ?’ 
John McKearnan, Will. 

‘‘How may the Superintendent make his Supervision 
Effective?’ James H. Southwell, Rock Island. 

“The Organization of the Annual Institute.” Geo. 
R. Shawhan, Champaign. 

The regular meeting of the Cook County Teachers’ 
Association was held Nov. 14, 


ILLINOIS. 


Superintendent A. G. Lane, of Cook Co., has gone to 
New Orleans in the interest of the County Educational 
Exhibit at the great Exposition. He will be absent two 
weeks, The eg Bey a will have no 
small part in i -4 with its drawings, painti 
there a jndustrial work — 

oe ae hundred more teachers in Cook County 
and about 4000 more pupils. Of ~ 

Se nal at the late State Fair, the sch 
County were as follows: Oakiand wh 
two second premiums ; Forestville, one first ; 
Wickets ane dads Districts 5, 6, 4, 1, and 3, each, 
one or two premiups ; wood received two; Nor, 
mal Park, one; and Evanston, the banner school, twelve 

premiums, tea, of w were first 


S. H. Peabody, LL.D., 
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New Art PoBLicATions. 





ETCHINGS. 
Every copy of SoME Moomes pec pee 
having been sold by the publisher 


impressions of the Py tohed plates a. now of- 
fered separately or as a set WITHOUT TEXT, 


as follows, each etching neatly matted: 
TESTING THE Lo ag Frank Waller— 
My AIN ———— . McCutcheon—A 


TRAMP, by Gabrie -Clements-PORTRATT 
OF REMBRANDT, ae S. King—Ponte San 
TRINITA, Pennell—LHe EVENING 
STAR, by to “Katterlee NEVER TOO LATE 
TO MEND, by J. Wells Champney—URIVING 
SHEEP, by J..A. S. Monks—AN OLD MaSTER 
AT LAST, by Elliott Dangerfield—CLARIONET 
PLAYER, by Catherine Levin. 

Impressions on Japan paper, each $2.50; 
the set of ten in neat porsfolic , $20.00. 


STUDIES FOR PAINTING 
FLOWERS, . 


By Susie BARsTow SKELDING. Studies o 
many flowers printed in the highest gr 
of color-work in reproduction of this cele- 
brated artist’s water-color designs. 4 series, 
each containing 12 different designs. Size 
of plate, 8x9inches. Price, each series, $2.00. 
Prepared in deference to frequently expressed 
wishes tot for Miss Skelding’s designs in this shape. 
List of flowers sent on application. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION says: ‘CLARA 
ERSKINE CLEMENT has supplemented her 
well-known and admirable ‘History of 
Painting” by a new volume, published in 
the same styie, and containing An Outline 
History of 


SCULPTURE FOR BEGIN- 
NERS AND STUDENTS. 


Of this work THE BosTON ADVERTISER 
says: ‘‘ The author has given to her text 
almost the fascination of a well-told story.” 

THE BosTON BEACON says: “ Itimay heart- 
ily be recommended as thoroughly sound, 
accurate and helpful,” 


F ully and handsomely illustrated with 
122 full-page illustrations or cuts set in the 
text, With complete indexes, 


8vo. Tastefully bound, With artistic de- 
TTT in gold on cloth covers, $2.50. 


Covers eerrenes in an interesting way, 
giving a good idea of all the great sculptors 
and their works, as well as enabling any one 
who wishes a general knowledge of the sub- 
ject to obtain it in a pleasant way. Very 
readable, 


New catalogue with full descriptions o 
many interesting new miscellaneous publi- 
cations and holiday gift books for old and 
young, at all prices (vwel uding the famous 

‘FLOWER SONG SERIES” in new volumes 
and remarkable new bindings) mailed free 
to any address, if name of this paper is 
stated, 

Any of the above books can be had of your 
bookseller, or will be sent to any address, at > ge 
lishers’ expense, on receipt of advertised pri 


White, Stokes & Allen, 


PUBLISHERS, 


is 2 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 





GOOD AGENTS WANTED! 
Large Commissions ! Rich Returns 
FOR TOWNS, COUNTIES, CITIES, STATES. 
THE CONSOLIDATED 


Treasure Trove 2 = Pupils Companion. | 


A BEAUTIPULLY ILLUSTRATED MAGA ZINE, ; 
(PRICE, $1. 00 PER YEAR.) 


Ig One of the Most Taking Magazines Ever 
Published. 
It is the delight of “Tens of Thousands” of 


Young People, and Parents and Teachers feel 
safe in placing it in their bands. 


Agents are Meeting with Great Success. 


Select your field of work at once and commence 
actiyely convassing for it. Speciat Terms to 
Agents Genera. Circulars, Sample Copies, &c., 
sent to any address, Address, 

E.L KELLOGG & CO., Publishers. 
Clinton Place, New York. 





CHARLES ‘SCRIBNER’S SONS 
HAVE JUST READY 
DR. SCHLIEMANN’S GREAT WORK. 


TIRYNS: 


The Prehistoric Palace of the Kings of Tiryns. 
The Results of the Latest Excavations. 


By Dr. HENRY SCHLIEMANN, 
Author of “ Mycens,” “ Tlios,’”’ etc. 


Published Simultaneously in England, 
France, Germany and Amerrca,. 


The preface by Professor F. Adler, and contri- 
butions by Dr. William Dorpfeld. With 188 
wood-cuts, 24 plates in chromo-lithography, 1 
map, and 4 plans. 


1 vol, Royal Octavo, $10.00. 


In this work, so 
looked for be 2 80 epee 
mann has 


the most pe ate cally” 
his great investiga’ Argos. 
The uncovering of a typteal aie citadel, of a 
complete paiace within it, and of the defensive 
walls, gates, aqgueducts, my and even crane e 
system connected with it, is now here given 

und the magnificent peesentetion here 

Dr. Schliemann of his discoveries 

record, like his former weekehs mt 


THE SILENT SOUTH oe wee ene te ee 
the Convict Lease - eee . 


By GrorGce W. 
CABLE. With Portrait . $1.00. 

Mr. Cable, in this little book, makes a strong 
and zealous defence of the rights of the negro. 
He facts which will prove a revelation 
to those who We not made a special study ot 
the subject. He draws his statistics, which are 
striking in the extreme, from official puneets 
and offers indisputable evidence that will create 
a sentation among the thinking friends of the 
freedmen. 
AFTERNOON SONGS. ®¥,'CH4,S..8 2085: 

lvol.,12mo. $1.50, 
The new volume contains Mrs. Dorr’s ms of 
the years since her former coliection, “ Friar An- 
selmo.” The title « mbodies a fancy of the author 
that these are afternoon songs of life. 


FAITH AND RATIONALISM. Mromemtacy “es 


says on Related Topics. By GrorGeP. Frsu- 
ER, DD. 1 -vol.,12mo. 75 cents. 





an iilereet, Dr. Sohile. 
lendid, and perbaps 
Important, “zeault Pf 


Pop new edition of this valuable book for po u- 
lar circulation, Fisher adds a new Ee. 
duction and additional observations on the 
Atonement, etc, 





Messrs. SCRIBNER have always ready for in- 
spection in their retail department the richest 


English aod American publishers in every branch 
of literature. 


*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER 8 SONS 


743 & 746 Broadway, New York. 








ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 


DRESSES CLOTHING 
Cleansed and 

se wend Pressed 
Without Ripping. TO EQUAL NEW. 


PAYS 


Finest Work in this Country. 


Lewando’s French Dye House, 
17 Temple Pl., Boston, U. 8. A. 


9 20:84: All-Hidden Panorama Floral CARDS and 
Rolled Gold RING for 10 2 ct. stamps. 
BROS., Clintonville, Conn, 


) Fer deg CLINTON BROS., 


o P. PUTNAMS SON'S, 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York. 
HAVE NOW READY. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 
A-series of graphic historical studies, intended 
er tor you readers the stories of the 
different nations tha ey attained prominence 
in bistory. su 8 of the different volu mes 
— be “Dianne to’ cover contiecting as far as 
ive epo or peri 80 that 
the set, “when aco ted, will een. soon 
prebensive the chief events in the 
rreat * STORY Of OF THE NATIONS: ‘Ine stories 
Tamo. form. They will be fay’ ilhustentet and 
" w 

furnished with maps and indexes: - 

I. ry. STORY OF GREECE. Prof. 
A Harrison, 12mo. cloth, 1.50.) 7™™** 

“ His style is simple. strikin 
forcible. Memims be we av Am "aed tl 
boy whose attention x rl riveted b 
3 narrative.”’— 


UJ. THE BER STORY OF i HOME, ay Avpien Dime 


supply a want that long been 
Cine Gees 10 oe omneet tine prod 

















*,*Putnam’s new list sent on anplication. 


and most complete stock of books issued by all | um 


isactory way--Chriian Briton, 


TEACH THE CHILDREN HOW TO CARE FOR THEIR HEALTH. 





BOSTON, 
LOWELL, 
PROVIDENCE, 
SPRINGFIELD, 


Elementary. 


“How to Keep Well.” 


44 CTS. NET. 


BLAISDELL'S PHYSIOLOGIES. 


Two of the most Successful School Books 
ever Published in New England. 


ADOPTED FOR USE IN 


FALL RIVER, 
HAVERHGILL, 
BROCKTON, 
BANGOR, 


| Ald in Hondreds of Cities and Towns all over the Country, LEWISTON, 


Advanced. 


Om Bodies, and How We Live,” 


60 CTS. NET. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. SEND FOR SPECIMEN SHEETS. 


The above Books fully meet the demands of the recent State legislation calling 
for Scientific Temperance Instruction in the Public Schools. 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS, in press. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 








THE] RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM 


W. D. HOWELU’s new novel. 
“What Dickens was to London, a is to 
Boston.’’— Boston Herald. 
“*The Rise of Silas Lapham,’ is said to have. in- 
vited more discussion during its publication than 
any a since * Daniel Deronda.’ ’—Publishers’ 


“The aust of bie writings is fine gold. Delight- 
ful in its pessection, ""— Philadelphia Record 

ud peigns pbommapeneis ouien 
and unique photogra; n 
minute and realist: viene 


. Howells ‘great 
ie. marvellously 

ic pd ner me of life in Boston—a 
miniatare of high tic value, delicately faith- 
ful.’ —Pall Mall onette. 


“Irene Lapham is delicious.””—London Athene- 
“A work of genius—a great and perfect work 
Nv Y. Star. * 3 


of its kind.’’—N, 
AY TOWER. 
A Char rai Novel by BLANcHE Howarp. $1.50. 
“A del ightful book, with all spe Brncetahenmnct 
‘One Summer,’ and much of the strength of ‘Gu- 
enn.’ ”’—Unity, Chicago. 


TUSCAN CITIES. 
W. D. Howeitis. With ese illustrations. 
ichly bound, with gilt edges. Ina box. In 
cloth, $5; in antique morrocco or tree calf, 


Florence and its famous churches and palaces. 
pe reed Pisa, Lucca, Pitoja and other rare old 


citi 
= Vivid with the wl and life of Northern 
Italy.”— Boston Advert 


DAVY AND ‘THE GOBLIN, 
A Juvenile. By CHARLES BS Paenre.. Pe $1.50. 
The Believing Voyage, the — Gar- 
den, the yon the “~~ vin 
Jack and the Beanstalk’s Farm, the *. ~~ 
— fare the Nailers House, etc. With 


.  - Js bildren of fro 
“It appeals to c' n of any age m six to 
it appoaia to Chronicle. 


FOR A WOMAN... 
By Nora Perry. 16m 
“TIT have just read it at a ele ettinn Gi 
could not leave it. It is pipuant as well as pathet- 
ic, and what is best of all, wholesome.”* "John G. 
ier. 


LOVE—Or a Name. 
pm ty oy 
way as some of Hawthorne's most et Reign” | 


"For tale by oh bockedliore. “\B0kd by vost-| 
te ™m 
Dy publishers? 


paid, on receipt of price 


TICKNOR & CO., BOSTON. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS 


containing one ot one of Abpanes yt: 
New ee schools and 
= eee 
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t, post 


3 BARON, BOE 4. 28 








|THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O, Fisk 





Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
woMAN’S EXCHANg, 


TEACHER’S BU REAU. 


plies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
Supple etc., ¥ hy Schools, Families and 
Churches. Bookkeepers, 8t«nographers, 
Copyists and ¢ Cashiers to Business Firms. 


Address, (Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. . 


NO COMMISSION CHARGES. 


Teachers wishing situations for winter should 
apply ow us at once. 


School officers are invited to secure teachers 
from our members and thereby allow the teach- 
ers to have full benefit of the salary paid. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
of New England, 
75 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Pennsvivania Educational Bureau 
Business TRANSACTED IN ALL THE STATES 


Frank H. Curtess, of Normal Methods 
Central seam College, Prolashyilie Tenn., writes 











“I was leased with’ the manner: 
which you — deal with me, and can recom 
mend the 


For application om and list of testimonials, addres 
L. B. LANDIS, — 
631 Hamilton 8t., ntown, Pa. 


American and Foreign 


Teachers’ eee 


introduces to 
ind G 


aren ene 
Re ee 


d 
positions. ecom — 
a 
BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 


SOUTHERN SCH AGENCY. 


Pg og 
Prof. J. C. Brooks, Supt, yy Schoo Is, aris, Texas, 
: “I take pleasure stating that I have se- 
@ number of teachers throug) 
Southern School Agency, I have invariab 
left the selection entirely in the " 
ond hawe yeh. oe have an inferior 


em wel do most cordiai ea 


Seve mabehet ch seek 
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| amerioan School Institute, 7 Bast 14th 8t., N. ¥ 
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CASSELL & 


New Publications. 





ETCHING, 
An Outline of its Technical Processes 


its ory, with some remarks on 
lections and Collecting. By 8. R. Koeh- 
ler. Illustrated by irty Plates by,Old 


and Modern Etchers, and numerous re- 
pre dactions in the text. “A sumptuous 
volume.” Full gilt edges, extra cloth. 
Price, $20.00. 


THE THAMES, FROM SOURCE 
0 SEA. 


With descriptive Text by Prof. Bonney, 
F.R.8S., W. Senior, Richard Jeffries, 
Aaron Watson. J. Runciman, and J. P. 
Brodhburst ; and illustrated with a series 
of beautiful engravings from original 
designs by . L. Seymour, W. H. J. 
Boot, C. regory, F. Murray, A. Bar- 
raud, Captain May, K.I., A. W. Henley, 
Clough Bromley, W. Hatherell, w, 


OBERON AND PUCK. 


Verses Grave and Gay. By Helen Gray | w 
Cone. 1 vol., 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF 
COLORADO. 


From twenty-four original Water-Color 
Sketches, drawn from nature (witb ap- 
propriate text), By Emma Homan 
Thayer. The Plates Chromo - Litho- 

graphed in the highest style of the art. 
Bound i in extra silk-finished cloth, full 
gilt, beveled boards, and various colored 
inks. New Style. Price, $7.50. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES 
FROM DICKENS. 


Third Series, Containing Six New and 
core Drawiaugs by Frederick Barn- 
reproduced in photogravure by 





Wollen, and other artists. Royal ‘Ato, 
384 pages, with etching for frontispiece. 
Cloth extra gilt, gilt edges, $10.00. 


| 


THE STORY OF A RANCH. 


By Alice Wellington Rollins. 
‘square 16mo., blue and gold, $1.00. 


ALONG ALASKA’S GREAT 
RIVER. 


A popular account of the travels of the 
Alaska Exploring expedition of 1883) 
along tbe great Yukon River from its 
source to its mouth. By Lieutenant’ 
Frederick Schwatka. 1 vol. octavo, 
fully illustrated, $3.00. j 


LIFE AND REMINISCENCES 
OF GUSTAVE DORE. 


By Mme. Blanche Roosevelt. Compiled 
from material supplied by his Rene 5 and | 
triends, and from personal recollections. 
In one elegant octavo volume, with sev- | 
eral hundred. illustrations, many of | 
which have never before been published. 
Gilt top, beveled boards. In box, $7.50. 


- te. 





THE DUTCH SCHOOL OF | 


PAINTING. 
By. Henry..Havard, | Translated by 4 
Powell, and Edited by John 


Sparkes, Principal of the South xen | 
sington Art School. With over one} 
hundred illustrations and index. Crown 
8ve, extra cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.00. 


SHORT STUDIES FROM 
NATURE. 


A Series of Familar Papers on Interest- 
ing Natural Phenomena. With full- 
page illustrations and diagrams, and a 
colored frontispiece. 352 pages, crown 
8vo, $1.50, 





Messrs. youpil & Co., Paris, on India 
ee: 1% 20x14. In purtfolio. 
Price, $7.50 


Micawber, Betsy Trotwood, Captain Cuttle, 
Uriah , Dick Swiveller and the 
~~ ess. Bob Cratchit, 
and «iny Tim. 


EDITION DE LUXE oY 


‘THE CATHEDRAL CHURCHES 


OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Descriptive, Historical. Pictorial. With 
Introduction by the Rev. Prof. Bonney, 
F.R.S., and Contributions by Eminent 
Authorities. With upward of 150 ilus- 
trations. Printed on imperial 4to paper, 
with six full-page illustrations, produced 

- on India paper. Extra cloth, gilt top. 
Price, $10.00. 

Also a New Edition now von in quarto, 
ertra ry beveled boards, fuil gilt. 
Price, $5.00, 


THE STORY OF THE 
HEAVENS. 


| By Robert Stawell Ball, LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 
With cixteen Colored Plates and ninety 
Wood-engravings. Demy 8vo, 544 pages, 
cloth extra. Price, $5.00. 


THE WORLD’S LUMBER- 
ROOM. 


A p about some ofits contents. By 
lina Gaye. With poh peaalye * illustra 
tions. 1 vol., 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


‘THE MAGAZINE OF ART FOR 


1885. 


Being the fifth volume of the New Ep- 
Series, contains about 500 Leauti- 
ful rag ~ gp ey Sey y R.W. 
Macbeth, A.R.A., entitled ‘‘ Here It Is.” 
The American Art Notes for the year, 
and many special papers devoted to the 
of American art and industries. 
und in extra cloth, beveled boards, 

full gilt. Price, $5.00. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF 








COMMENCES 


HE MSSzASe ee ART 


WITH THE 


PDECEMBER NUMBER, 
NOW READY. 
The Frontispiege is an exquisite Photogravure after Ruysdae}. 


Price, 35 Cents Monthly, S : 
RT for for 1688 © will conte openhes a 
ani be eatitend as be 


be ted MAG OHINE OF 
to! American Notes 


f peat sat ot plenures hich, willbe ceampden ft Acer proces 


etc, ete, 


$3.50 per Year. 
hfusteations by cup best Articles, mae Le by fhe 


mean rat 


such 
graphy, 





: Dilustrated Prospectus sent free on sppinton 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN’ & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
A MORTAL ANTIPATHY. 


BOOKS 
FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 





gS rr ge ee 
DELL HOLMEs. 12mo, 50, 
A very engagi uding a 
interesti: * ch of 4 
min fall of wise and curious thought, y Joun ——. By Imectretive Desi; by Will 


Low uarto, 
Rasiiaas ts lasay ond nein 9 aletionl hosk.| Fe, 38 imches, and ? contatatng Fort Forty. "Reproductions 
the Breakfast-TaPle” could write. | ™ ene Seem Coees De ~~ 


» $15 00. Oh cantly 
BONNYBOROUGH. yous in Japanese st 


Every effort has +, pat Segre b by ditpscnie to 
A New Story. by Mrs. A. D. T. Warrney, author make this tuxurious volume book of the 
of “Faith Gartn: $150. Girlhood,” “The Gay- —_ 
worthys,” ete. 


‘Asan art production and an exam of boo! 
4A New Englaod Sa in scene and Crasaciers, makes it is the m portant work of 
muerked by that 


r 
peculiar reflec's great credit upon the =e and upon Mr. 
ity of spirit, and interest which belong. to all all put bis best endeavors into the of 
stories that Mrs. Whitney has ever wriiten. 


| areaies qrewtngs They are extraordi: worthy 
THE FIRST NAPOLEON, 


and will rank — the very best figure drawings of 
our art.”— The Age. 


“ Li nod will bri t for the holida 
A Sketch, Political and Military. By Joun Cop- | one ctu dnmet ure overseen im this country 
MAN RO member ot the Massachusetts His- | Ic is the opinion of those who have seen some 0 


ave 
fs of drawings apd specimens of the ae 


PES, 
torical Societ With Maps. 1 . 8vo, 
02. ~e < pepeeerss t this book w'l be the most sumptious art-boo rot 


: - Ropes is wide ly known as one of the most the year "~The Art Interchange. 
com mt and lu writers on military topics. 
In this book he describes :he condition of the THE HERMIT. 


A Ballad. From Onrver Govpsmirn’s “Vicar oF 
Wakerieto ” Lilustrated with Eagravings from 12 

Fu l-paged Paintiags by Walter ~hiriaw and a pum- 
ber ber of smaller designs im the text, the whole en- 


great European powers in apolees: 8 time, the 
circumstances in France whic ubled him to 
vault so suddenly to the supremacy ; and depicts 
with wonderful vizor and clearness those cam- 


paigns apd batties which shook tbe thrones aud gare on wood by Fred. jaens re 48 panes 

changed the map of Europe, and which have »n| *Trimted on plate paper. Uniform ia size ° 
“ Artists’ E tition of “Gray's Flegy.” Hendsome 

irresistible fascination for readers of history. bound in cloth, gilt edges 83.00 Alligator. 83 50. 


ITALIAN POPULAR TALES. 


By T. F. CRANE Professor of the Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures ia Cornell Universiry. 
1 vol. 8vo0, $2.50. 

A eM of curious interest, like Grisamn 8 Ger- 
Tales, Tacs Sf O-sootal srisia, Lesendury Tang, | we jueasiing brite ia the fullest armpathy with 
Nu Tab a J liected f. ul the painter, has rendered his desigus with a degree of 

reery J ales, and Jcsts, Co rom a a excellence that will place this work among the fore- 
| So a interesting to young foiks and | most achievements of wood engraving. 
BIRD-WAYS. 


By Ovive THORNE MILLER, author of “ Little OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ ROMAN 


Folks in Feathers and Furs,” ete. 1 vol. 16n0,/ Exes By We Suerann, Us Uniform with “ Youn, 
$1.25. 


Folks’ Plutarch " osephus. 8vo, ,Wit 
Rf A Courtine the Guuly life [= + ~~ of * Presents, in Pi odage a F nee a pleee of 
the n, hrus’ uropean Song Thrush, 
Cat-lird, Wedwing’ Blackbird, House Sparrow, | Matory taut may be rend with advasings, Oy food 
and other Birds. The e essays are at once accurate and writen like a man, though writing for the veune. 
and delightfully fresh and interesting. His book is one that creates a desi r knowledge 
THE IDEA OF GOD AS AFFECTED *— Philadelphia ye. Bull -tin. 
BY MODERN KNOWLEDGE, 
eg X—¥ _, author of “Myths and Myth- 
akers.”’ 16m 00. 
This is a sequel to" * The Destiny of Man,”’ which 
appeared lasi year, and produced so profound an 


Morocco, new style. $4.50. 


in preparing th is series of pic tures tor the beautiful 
and familar lad from the * Vicar of Wakefiie!d, " 

Mr Shiriaw has aimed to mate his work tell the story 
of itself, as an accompaniment to, rather than aneces- 
sary part of, a porm whose popularity is so fully estab 
lished without such embelliahinent. 


Tree calf, extra. $7.50. 


sDastentens. 


and then satisfies it." 


YOUNG FOLKS’ QUERIES. 


Stery. By Uscie Lawrence, Cabinet 4to. Fully 
fiustraved. Uniform with “Young Folks,’ Ideas” 
and “ Young Foiks’ Whys and Wherefores.” Extra 





impression. Ita object is to show that the indi-| cloth, «lt. $2 0, 
of Sci and Philosophy ere not athe-| This volume, like its prede cessors, “ Young Folks’ 
istic; but that, wLile the idea of has been | Whys and Wherefores ” and “ Young Folks’ Ideas 


greatly modified by modern koowledge, it has 
been very much ex panded and illuminated. 


DARWINISM AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. 

By Joun Fiske. New and Enlarged Edition. 
12mo, $2.00. 

Mr. Fisk bas added several papers to those 
which appeared in the former Peedition of this 
ik, greatly increasing its value and interest. 
JOHN BUNYAN: His Life, Times, 
and Work. 

By Jomw Brown, B.A.. M nister of the Church 
at Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. With a fine Steel 
Portrait, and 25 Dresretiens by EpwaRp 

WHYMP&R. 1 vol. 8vo, $4.50. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by moil, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH S8T., NEW YORK. 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. 


MILITARY, NAVAL, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, LEGAL, EC- 
CLESIASTICAL, SUCIAL, Etc. 


presente ia the form of a story, written in a simple 
and pleasing style, a great dea ‘of useful and interest 
ing information. 


HORSE AND MAN. 


Tare Mvrvuat DEreNDENCE axD Dotins. By the Rev. 
J. G@. Woon, M.A. author of Homes Without 
a etc. With Illustrations, 8vo. Extra cloth, 


The above work contains much valuable teforma 
tion in regard to the general management and trea 
ment of horses, and will prove an excellent band book 
for all lovers of this noble animal It aims to show 
how the horse cap be made geutie and obedient, how 
his life can be prolonged as much as possibl-, and 

w he can be enabied to do the maximum amount of 
work during his lifetime 

*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, free 
of expense, 04 receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CoO., 


Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market St, 








Philadelphia. 





Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co. will be the American publishers of a new series of small volumes 
entitled “* Englieh Worthies,” consisting of short lives of Englishmen of influence and distinction, 
past and | oy ae military, naval, literary, 5 legal, ecclesiastical, social. etc. Each biog- 
raphy wi — intrusted to a writer s po kgs the historical period ip which his hero 

lived, and in special sympathy, as it were, vith his su 


NOW READY: 


DARWIN, - By GRantT ALLEN. 


The following are in preparation: 


MARLBOROUGH . By Grurnce Saurrssurny ; LATIMER . . By Canon Caxureuron. 
[Nearly Ready.) SHAFTESBURY . By H. D. Trari. 
STEELE . By Avustox Dopson. GABRICE . . By W. H. Poutoc.. 
SIR T. MOORE . By J. Correr Mornretsow | ADMIRAL BLAKE By Davm Hawway. 
WELLINGTON . By R. Louss Srevenson | RALEIGH . . By Epuunp Gosse. 


LORD PETERBOROGH, Ry WALTER Besant 
CLAVERHOUSE  . By MowBrRay Moran. IZAAK WALTON . By ANDaew Lana. 
‘ CANNING By Fran«x HILL. 

Small 12mo. In volumes, cloth. Price, 75 cents per vol. 


Now York, D. APPIBTON & (0., Publishers, 1, 8, 8 5 Bond Street. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


We want the addresses of live, enthusiastic teachers 
who desire to benefit their fellows and themselves by sell- 
ine oy our educational papers and hooks. They are so justl 
| Feal‘en among teachers that agents who haye energy an 

] enthusiasm in the cause, eyen if they distrust’ theip 
own. canvassing ability, are bound to succeed. ddress 
for particulars, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


BEN JONSON . By J. A. Symonps. 











25 Clinton Place, N. Y, 
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A PERSONAL CARD. 


A Matter in which the Public Should | ;),,; 


Have a Deal of Interest. 


To the Readers of the JOURNAL : 

Why does the government spend 80 
much money and risk so many lives in 
trying to capture the counterfeiter ? 

‘* Suppose he does counterfeit govern- 
ment bonds ang notes, surely the govern- 
ment is rich enough to stand any loss his 
act may confer !” 

But the individual citizen could ill af- 
ford to be put to continual financial loss 
if such desperadoes were let go unwhip- 
ped of justice. 

It is only the valuable thing that is 
counterfeited ; it is only in the light of 
purity and virtue that ae and vice 
can be known. No one in these days 
would counterfeit a Confederate bond or 
note. 

People who commit fraud always do it 
by simulating the highest virtue; b 
preying on the cleanest reputation, by em- 
ploying the fair name of virtue with 
which to give respectability to vice. 

Let us explain: Seven or eight years 
ago, so we have been informed many 
times in public prints, a New York state 
gentleman was pronounced, as many 
millions have been pronounced before, in- 
curably sick of an extreme disorder. By 
suggestions which he believed were provi- 
dential, he was led to the use of a prepa- 
ration which had been for several years 
employed by a select few physicians in 
New York city and one or two other 

rominent places. The result was that 

e was cured, he whom doctors without 
number and of conceded ability said was 
incurable, Having secured possession of 
the formula, absolutely and irrevocably, 
he determined to devote a portion of his 
accumulated wealth to the manufacture 
and sale of this remedy for the benefit of 
the many who suffer as he has suffered, 
in apparent hopelessness. In less than 
three years, so tremendous became the 
demand for this remedy and so exalted 
the reputation, that he was obliged for 
his purposes to erect a laboratory and 
warehouse containing four and a-quarter 
acres of flooring, and filled with the most 
approved chemical and manufacturing 
devices, Probably there never was a rem- 
edy that has won such a meritorious 
name, such extraordinary sales, and has 
accomplished so much good for the race. 

Unprincipled Parties who flourish only 
upon the ruins of others, saw in this rep- 
utation and sale an ne to reap a 
golden harvest (not legitimately, not hon- 
orably), for which purpose they have 
made imitations and substitutions of it in 
every section of the country, and many 
druggists who can make a Jarger profiton 
these imitation goods, often compromise 
their honor by forcing sales upon the un- 
posted customer. 

Yes, undoubtedly the manufacturers 
could well afford to ignore such instances 
of fraud so far as the effect upon them- 
selves is concerned, for their remedies 
have a constant and unremitting sale, but 
they feel it to be their duty to warn the 
public against such imitations and substi- 
tutions, non-secret and otherwise. The 
individual who buys them and the pub- 
lic who countenances their sale alone suf- 
fer in mind, body and estate therefor. 

The authors of some of these fraudulent 
practices have been prosecuted and sent 
to prison for their crimes, but there is an- 
other class who claim to know the for- 
mula of this remedy; and one Sunday- 
school journal, we are told, has prostitut- 
ed its bigh and. holy calling so far as to 
advertise that for twenty-five cents it will 
send all new subscribers a transcript of 
the Warner formula! This formula, by 
the way, must be a wonderful kaleid- 
oscopic affair, for there is hardly a month 
passes when some paper is not issued 
which pretends to give the only correct 
formula! 

The manufacturers inform us that they 
would be perfectly willing that the public 


should know what the true formula of | to 


Warner’s safe cure is, (none that have 
been published are anything like it); but 
even if every man, woman, and child in 
the United States were as familiar with 
a eee as — ag B C's, ihe 
co not compou remedy. 

method of manufacture is Ripon § Itis 
impossible to obtain the results that are 
wrought by this remedy if one does not 
have the perfect skill acquired only by 

an 
tio 


years of practice for com 
assimilating the simple nts which 
enter into its composition. 

The learned Dr, Foster, the honored 





head of Clifton Springs sanitarium, once 
said that having roughly analy this 
remedy he recognized that the elements 
compose it were simple, but he attrib- 
uted the secret of its power to the method 
of its compounding, and this method no 
one knows except the manufacturers, and 
no one can acquire it. 

Our advice to — readers, te can- 
not be too strongly emphasiz 8 you 
would prefer virtue to vice, gold to dross, 
physical permease to physical misery, 
shun the tator, and refuse thereby to 
lend your aid financially to those who 
seek to get, by trading upon another’s rep- 
utation and honesty, a sale for wares and 
goods which on their merits are fit only to 
be rejected as the veriest refuse. You 
can neither afford to patronize such peo- 
ple nor can you to take their inju- 
rious compounds into your system. When 
you call for Warner’s Safe Cure see that 
the wrapper is black with white letters 
and that the wrapper and label bear an 
imprint of an iron safe, the trade mark, 
and that a safe is blown in the back of the 


Y | bottle, and that a perfect 1 c. Seomtasery 


note stamp is over the cork. You can 
be imposed on if you observe these cau- 
tions. 

We have the highest respect for the 
remedy we have mentioned and the high- 
est regard for the manufacturers, and we 
cannot too highly commend their digni- 
fied and considerate tone in relation to 
those who would traduce their fair name 
and ruin the best interests of the public 
in such matters. 








Publisbers’ Department. 


New and better methods of teaching 
are creating a demand for new and better 
aids for the teachers. The publishing 
houses are never slow to supply these de- 
mands, and now “ ye pedagogue” greets 
with delight such appliances as the Num- 
ber Tablets issued by Potter, Ainsworth 
& Co., of New York. They are designed 
for, and found admirably ada for 
supplementary work in arithmetic. Sam- 
ples will be sent upon application. The 
same firm is issuing many other valuable 
works for teachers. 


Johneon’s ‘‘ Universal Cyclopeedia,” for 
years the standard American work, has 
just passed a revision that has revised, 
and now appears in its 8 volume dress—a 
collection of gems in a beautiful and sub- 
stantial setting—the authoritive state- 
ments of the most noted scholars of the 
age. The “General Cyclopedia,” in 2 
vols., is the expressed juice of this ex- 
haustive edition, and by judicious con- 
densing presents in 1,600 pages an amount 
of matter that would fill thirty-three oc- 
tavo vols. of 375 pages each, set in ordin- 
ary type. As acondensed cyclopgedia it 
has no rival. The fact of all important 
articles being signed by their authors 
makes it authoritative. We give him our 
unqualified endorsement, added to that 
of eminent scholars and responsible par- 
ties well known to us. 


The opinion of an experienced worker is 
of more value to teachers than a,whole vol- 
ume of recommendations from theorists, 
The Maury series of Geographies has very 
justly had the fortune to receive the fav- 
orable support of practical teachers from 
various parts of the country, and the 
eee me — University Publishing Co., 

ew York—have now so much faith in 
them, that they will send specimens to 
any place for examination, on receipt of 
price, which they will return if the books 
are sent back because unsatisfactory. 
There are three books in the series, Ele- 
mentary, Manual, and Revised Physical ; 
and a set of eight wall-maps, for reference 
~ schools, has been designed to go with 

em. 


Eyery teacher is familiar with that in- 
evitable “‘ Why?!” of the child, when first 
commencing the study of any new sub- 
ject, but all have not known exactly how 

answer. <A. S. Barnes & Co. have 
supplied many missing links for the teach- 
er in history, by publishing a Graded Pri- 
mary History of the United States. It is 
designid for intermediate classes, and in 
its language and choice of topics, is adap- 
ted both to a beginner and to one who w 
be ready to take up a bookof the ordinary 
COmmon school grade. Its beautiful 
pictures. its simple, attractive style, its 
reference to popular literature, and the 
ingenious manner in which is presented 
the losophy of history—all render t 
one Of the most valuable books for small 





Americans yet issued, 


Albany, Cohees, Bingham . i 
and many other of the See tlises and 
towns of the. state, have nd that, in 
aaa, Oe the new state Temperance 
law, ‘Object Lessons on the. Human 
Body,” prepared by Miss S. F. Buckelew 
and Miss M. W. Lewis, and published by 
A. Lovell & Co., is especially adapted to 
their requirements. It is issued in two 
forms, one for teachers and one for pu- 
pils; both are copiously illustrated, and 
will be found to be one of the best books 
on the subject yet published. 


ways perplexed and a cloud passes across 
the spirit of her dream when the unthink- 
ing school-boy resorts to the old-fashioned 
method of expunging the examples from 
his slate. If she is regardless of trouble 
and ex , She may furnish each Pupil 
with aslate-cloth or sponge, and appoint 
a monitor to superintend the opcration of 
slate-cleaning. But if she is enterprising 
and economical, she sends to Samuel F. 
Randolph (see advertisement on another 
page) for one of his useful little devices, 
“The Complete State-Cleaner,” and 
straightway she is happy. 


One of the many problems teachers have 
to solve is, ‘‘ How to make a little money 
goa great way?’ Their scant salaries do 
not permit of as much style and elegance 
as is expected of them, but there is a way 
of circumventing this difficulty. It is 
through the dye house, and those who try 
it find “it pays” to patronize Lewando’s 
French Dye House, in Boston. Sve their 
advertisement in this issue. 


The leading shoe-dealers are now re- 
commending The Raven Gloss Shoe-Dress- 
ing. They say it preserves the leather 
and gives it a new, but not a varnished 
appearance. This is an item of imforma- 
tion that will be welcomed by many peo- 
ple of good taste, who revolt from the 
untidy appearance of a _ red, travel- 
stained shoe, but in the interests of econ- 
omy, hesitate about using shoe-dressing 
for fear of cracking the leather. 





‘* No, sir, I don’t hire out to that far- 
mer, His confounded fences are all 
barbed wire, an’I can’t get a minute’s 
rest on ’em.” 


IMPORTAN'S. 
When you visit or leave New York Gity, save 


Baggage Ex: end riage and 
atop at the Grand Union otel, eoncsite Guana 
Central Depot. 600 Ek trooms fitted up at 
a me Toy one ———y) 4 at $1 and upwards 
per day. Baroness evator. Restaurant 
supplied with the best. Horse 

elevated railroad to all de 
better for less money at 

than at any other first-class 


MENNY people are like an egg—too ful’ 
of themselves to hold ennything else. 


Dont SUFFER COLD TO ACCUMULATE on cold 
until your throat and lungs are in a 

chronic inflamation. Attack the first symtoms 
of pulmonary irritation with Hale’s Honey of 
Horehound and Tar and achieve an easv 
Sold by all Druggists at 25u., 50c., and $1, 


Out on a fowl—Thanksgiving Day. 
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CREAM Bi CATARRH 
Cleanses the Head, am LyY’S 
Allays Inflamma- 

tion. Heals Sores. 

Restores the Senses 

of taste, Hearing & 

Smell. A Quick Re- 

lief. A Positive Oure 


CREAM BALME 
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lied into 
each ostril . 


ni ; No pain ; wer 
greable to use. ye} mall or at Gruggteta. Gong 
for circular. ELY BROT ERS. Drogeiste Onego NY A 





WHEN MEN 


desire to accomplish a specific eZ 
a various means employed to th = 
all competitions for a le remedy to puri. 
fy, vitalize and enrich the blood, to eradicat, 
salt rheum and all obnoxious humor 
to restore and renovate the whole system, and {; 


Create an Appetite, 


verdict is always awarded to HOOD’S s 
SAP ARIA. on account of ~~ 
resu 


RK AS. ANS 
which are 


The soul of the fastidious teacher is al- | upon the 


only by OT HOOD OO), anc 

only by U.!. ” 

Mae. Prine $100, an foe Seok. Bald ey re 
see and Doniees tt Medison a, 


R.H. MACY &C0, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T,, 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODs 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 23, WILL iNav. 
GURATE THEIR REGULAR 


Holiday Opening 
DOLLS, TOYS, 


FANCY GOODS. 


We will display this season the 
largest and most elegant stock 
we have ever exhibited. 

Our buyers have been in Europe 
a great part of the year, and the 
greatest care has been exercised 
in selecting the choicest articles, 
both useful and ornamental, to be 
found in the manufacturing cen- 
tres of Europe. 
Purchasing as we do direct from 
the manufacturers, we are enabled 
to offer specially low prices to 
those looking for 


“=\Christmas Gifts. 


Our importations are larger and 
embrace a greater variety thao 
ever before. Our reputation for 
being the leading house in Amer- 
ica in Holiday Goods of every des- 
cription for twenty-eight years 
will be fully sustained this season, 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE OUR BEST 
ATTENTION AND GOODS SHIPPED ON ANY 
DATE DESIRED. 





R. H. MACY & C0. 





GLAI 


oss Set, or 
Dim.2r Set, or Becutiful Parlor Hangit 
quality of goods and 9 mitmsas we. Wes 
or 


P. 0. Box 289. 


TIDINGS TO ALL! 


‘Send to the OL.D RELIABLE. NO HUMBUG 
Greatest inducements ever offered. Now's your time to get w 
_ orders for our celebrated Teas and Coffees, and secure a beautif 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, or 


, or Moss 
Lamp, or Watch. 


e Decorated 
Toilet Set, or white Granite 
No house can igaes the same 

at the head and defy competition. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 











varnished. 
BUTTON “~ OTTLEY, 


Leading Shoe Dealers every¥0e 
commend it. Ts cconomniesl. fot 
no other, Beware of im | 
Mfre., NEW YORK. 
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Forewarned 


of datiger by the condition of your blood, 
as shown in pimples, blotches, boils, or 
discolorations of the skin; or by a feeling 
of languor, induced, perhaps, by inactivity 
of the stomach, liver, and kidneys, you 
should take Ayer’s Sarsaparilia. It will 


renew and invigorate your blood, and | 


cause the vital organs to properly perform 
their functions.. If you suffer from 


Rheumatism, 


or Neuralgia, a few bottles of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla will relieve and cure you. Alice 
Kendall, 218 Tre it st., Boston, Mass., 
writes: “I have been troubled with Neu- 
ralgia, pain in the side, and weakness, and 
have found greater relief from Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla than from any other remedy.” 
J. C. Tolman, 336 Merrimack st., Lowell, 

Mass., writes: “In no other remedy have 
I ever found such a happy relief from 
Rheumatism as in 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla.” It instils new life jnto the 
blood, and imparts vitality and strength. 
Being highly concentrated, it is the most 
economical blood purifier. 





Forearmed 


with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, there need be 
no fear of Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Eczema, 
Catarrh, Liver troubles, or any of the 
| diseases arising from Scrofulous taints in 
| the blood. Geo. Garwood, Big Springs, 
Ohio, writes: “* Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has 
been used in my family for a number of 
years. I was a constant sufferer from 


Dyspepsia, 

but Ayer’s Sarsaparilla effected a perma- 
nent cure. Seven years ago my wife was 
troubled with Goitre: two bottles of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured her, and she has 
never hac any return of the disease. I re- 
gard this preparation as the best medicine 
in use for the blood.” B. Barnard Wair, 
7 Adams st., Lynn, Mass.. writes: “For 
many years I suffered terribly from Indi- 
gestion, Dyspepsia, md Scrofula. “Almost 
hopeless, I took Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


and am a well man to-day.” Be sure and 
get Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, the most thorough 
and effective blood purifier. The best is 





the cheapest. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 


For sale by all druggists. 


Price $1; six bottles for $5. 
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FANCY DYEING -ESTABLISHMENT, 


Omice, 5 & 7 John &t., New York. 


BRANCH ( 70 Dalton way eer 29th St.,.N.¥. 
4 47 North Righth Be, 
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Send for Circular and Price List. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 
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‘For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medical gectuesian.sequviing i. 
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Tr was in Boston. The f 
got bome from church’ 
“Ppwhen the little said, without the 
slightest thought ‘irreverende : “ Well. 
we beat the Lord that time, 
ma ?” 

Two average samples of the genus 
dude stood at the corner of K Street'and 
Broadway, South Boston, one day last 
week, when a yellow Dover street. tar 
wheeled past them. 

‘* Say, fellah,” cried one of them to the | 
conductor, “‘ does this exh car go by the | 
institooshun for the feeble-minded ?’ 

** No, dears ; your home is over there 
on Eighth Street,” replied the conductor. 
pointing in the direction of the asylum 
for feeble-minded youths. 


AND now the boy at eventide 
Comes sneaking slowly in, 
His pockets full of chestnuts, 

His leit arm in a sling. 


It was one of the good little bo - from 
a Sunday-school near Boston, who gave 
this in mn to averse taugh A, 
his teacher : **‘ Behold a greater than 
omon is here!’ “Hold a grater to Solo- 
mon's ear!” When ata logs to give the 
answer ‘‘ Cain” to a question relative to 
that individual, the teacher, to jog his 
memory : “ What does a man 
walk with ? Quick asa flash came the 
reply, ‘A woman.” 


A TRAVELER had ordered in an Austin 
restaurant a hasty beefsteak. He said to 
the waiter : 

“Hurry up that steak! I want to 
catch the south-bound train, that leaves 
for San Antonio in half an hour.” 

‘* Ise’ putty sure,” ‘replied the waiter, 
“ dat de steak ain't gwine to be done in 
time for de souf-bound train for San An 
tonio,.but you can get it in time to catch 
dé norf-bound train, what goes to Dallas 
in an hour and a half.” 


If you feel nervous as to your kidneys, | ywic 
gg orurinary organs, use Hunt’s Rem- 





% > a ve te who had lost . pe, vigor 
and energy, has been cured by Hunt’s 


- | Remedy. 

Jomo Tuthill, Saginaw, Mich., had 
Bright's .Disease, and was cured by 
Hunt's Remedy. 

A NORTH-SIDE school-teacher showed 
mean excuse which a ten-year-old boy 
wrote for his absence one day last week. 
He signed his father’s ptore A to it. It 


He 


‘\Tead as follows : 


** Miss ——: Plese exchuge Joey. 
was necessity obtained.” . 


A WOUDE-BE 5 compliments editor 
writes a puff about the ‘“ mild school- 
marm of Boca ville: ; the intelligent 
compositor renders it the “ wild” school- 
marm. Query: “ Which is she when she 
reads the item ? 


From Col. C. H. Mackey, 32d Iowa In- 
fantry: I have derived More benefit from 
Ely's Cream Balm than anything else | 
have ever tried: I have now been as: ~ 
for three months and am experien 
trouble from Catarrh whatever. I 


~- 


been a for twenty years.—C. H. 
Mackey, Sigourney, Iowa, Feb. 22, ’82. 
For three winters i have been afflicted 


with Catarrh and Cold in the Head. I 


and used Ely’s Cream Balm; it accomplished | | 


Mcvuor- | bitters 
Elizabeth, 


all that was represented. T. F. 
MICK (Judge Common Pleas), 
N. J. Price, 50 cents. 


Tue following advertisement appears in 
a Southern paper : 

“ Teacher wanted in District No, 10— 
Masculine gender ; one who will prohibit 
tobacco-chewing, sweariny,and fighting 
in and around the school-house ; 
crat or Methodist preferred. D, W. Smith, 
director.” 

“THE matter is that the thing is full of 
moths.” “Mots! Votdo-you expect to 
find in a seven-dollar overgoat? Hum- 
ming-pirds ?” 

AS A RELIABLE REMEDY for coughs, 


mnily bad just 


didn't we, ini 7" 





-TONIC .#t 


—anp — 


Br BITTER. 


fe} Prompt in Action. 
UNEQUALLED 


—IN— 
RESULTS. 


LADIES’ TESTIMONY. 
Rheumatism and Neuralgia. 

“T suffered severely from Rheumatism in my 
limbs, and Neuralgia in the bead, my kidne)s 
were not performing their proper ‘functions. |! 
resorted to Hunt's [Kidney an Liver) Remepy 

was completely cured.” Mrs, L. G, er, 
Providence, R. I. 


“ Prospority gains friends, adversity tries them.” 
Another Lady. 

Mrs. Thomas Atkinson, of Providence, R. I 
says:—“I was confined to my bed. A friend 
urged me to try Hunt's (Kidney and Liver! 
Remepr. I bh less than three bottics, 
when I was abie to resume omy bousehold duties.’ 


“ Re devoted to one , thing at a time.” 


The Weaker Sex. 
My kidneys became afflicted and weak ; Hunt's 
— ney and Liver] Rewepy gave me the desired 
t. I consider itagure cure.”—Mrs. Flor- 
ence L. Wood, Bridgeport, Conn. 


“ True friendship is eager to give.” 


Mrs. Rockwell’s Heart Disease. 
“T have been severely afflicted with heart dis- 
ease for a number of yea's; my trouble w.s 
—— ee by inaction of mv kidne 1 cheerfully 
recommend Hunt's (Kidney Liver} | REMEDY 
all who may be afflicted as I have been.”’"—Mrs. 
A. 0. Rockwell, Pearl 8t., Providence, i I. 
“Without health all men are poor.” 
Minus 156 ibs. Water. 


“I was tapped — times. I had one bundred 
aly wa ttee fog uu of water taken out of me. 
Was treated by y seventeen different doctors, and 


Seog Kidney and Liver] Remepy has cured 
rs. ag pee, Ecorse, WayneCounty, 
_, May 30, 
$1. 5 we DRUGGISTS. 

wTraK BE NO OTHER.24 

, Send for bye es Pam phiet of Solid > 
Cures. 

avers REMEDY O0O., Providence, R. Le 

C. N, CRITTENTON, General Agent, New York, 








HOME ITEMS AND TOPICS. 
—“ All your own fault 

If you remaia sick when you.can 
Get hop bitters that neve:--Fail.’’ 

—The weakest woman, smallest child, 
and sickest invalid can use hop bitters 
with safety and great good. 

—Old men tottering around from Rheu- 
matism, kidney trouble, or any weakness, 
will be made almost new by using hop 
bitters. 

ie" My wife and daughter were made 
healthy by the use of -hop bitters, and | 
recommend them to my people.—Metho- 
dist Clergy man. 

y good doctor if hop 


Aak a 
| + home ote 8 not the Den family medicine 


~Malarial fever, Ague and Billious- 
ness, will leave every neighborhood as 
soon as hop bitters arrive. 


—* My mother drove the paralysis and 
neuralgia all out of her system with hop 
ao *—Ed. Oswego Sun, 


ie foo the pone is healthy with hop 
need not fear sickness. 

—The vigor of youth for the aged and 
intirm in hop bitters!!! 

“ At theehange of life nothing equals 

} it Gitters to allay all troubies incident rf 

to."" 

—* The best periodical for ladies to take 
monthly, and from which they will re- 
ceive the benefit is hup bitters.” 

—Thousands die annually from some 
form of kidney disease that might have 
weedy prevented by timely use of hop 

jitters 

—Indigestion, weak stomach, i - 
ities of the bowels, cannot a 
hop bitters are used, 

Atimely * * * use of hop 
Bitters wil keep a whole fami 


Colds, Hoarseness, or any affection of the In robust health a year ata little cost. 

throat and chest, use, to di- e— J produce all niet geoy 8 of 

rections given on each ame | chi e repose all night, take a 

Zadoc Peters Balsam. ‘is al- | bitters on retiring. 

ways reliable, the p of a a 

si bottle ey ged voy sudden at- = hon Re oie lane Goon ail tee fom 
s Prove to Be wi Atty Gus ite | coous uf with “Rop” or “Hope” in 


exchange says: “‘ What is hostile 
‘meaeaatt Don’t know unless it is armed 
chairs. 





Never eat that has a dead fly in 
pstar that kill a fly cannot be 
e. f rt ‘ is 


~ 
ee. 
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"ANNOUNCEMENT. ral 


JUST PUBLIGH ED NEW AND REVISED EDITION. | 


= 
Lee : 


FIVE*‘BOOKS OF 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 


By JAMES R. BOISE, Ph.D., LL.D., | 
Professer of Greek in the University of Michigan. 


With full and revised app snatory Notes, References to Allen Hadley’s: and 
Kuhner’s Greek Grammars and Goodwia's Greek Modes and Tenses; a copious Greek- 
Kagtioh Vocabulary, and Kiepert’s Map of the Route of the Ten Thousand. 

12mo, 491 pages. Infroductory price, $1.40. Specimen copy will be sent 
post-paid to any teacher of Greek on receipt of the introductory price. 


D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 





SCHOOL JOURNAL, 





Nov. 28, 1885. 








United - i | Rahdbed i nies 81,00 ed ae cult 


BARNES’ BRIEF HISTORY SERIES. 


$1.00 

Brenes, . + 2,00] Greese, . Py . 1 

The Worl ee = ~ 1.60] Rome,’ g Wo 498g 4 

Ancient Peale, Boge Ne 20 1.00 Rerard’s Engiand, ' -: 1,25 
FoR HOUSEHOLD AND REFERENCE. 

Barnes’ Popular History of the United States. One volume, 800 pages, 8ro. Cloth, 


820 Wood and 12 Steel Engravings. Price, $3.50. 
ta Any of above mailed pestage paid for examination on receipt of price. 
(@ For Catalogue of over 300 School ublications, address, 


A. S. BARNES & CO.,-Publishers, Ill & 113 William Street, New York, 








THE ONLY PHYSIOLOGY PUBLISHED, 


Suitable for Primary and Intermediate Grades, is 


OBJECT LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 
By MISS S. F, BUCKELEW, anp MISS M. W. LEWIS. 


Teachers’ Edition, 12mo., Illustrated, 75c. per Copy. Pupil’s Edition, 
12mo. Mlustrated, 40c, per Copy. 

Under the N. Y. State Temperance Law, this book has been adopted in the fol- 
lowing places :—Albany, Cohoes, Saratoga Springs, Kingston, Yonkers, Middletown, 
Binghamton; Elmira, Batavia, Lockport, Albion, Flushing, Rye, Sing Sing, Staple- 
ton, and a large number of other important towns in the State. 

A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, N.Y. 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS. 


PRA cris AL WORK IN GEOGRAPHY. By Henry McCormick, Professor of 
b.5, ne awe Normal University. A Guide for a of Primary, Elementary 
peraphy ; y; = what to teach, and suggestions as to the. best methods of teachit 








The bo a large amount of very valuable geographical information, Sy 
of Public: Land Sirvers, Astronomical <penerephy , ofc etc., etc. The ry A edition, with several 
corrections and 15 pp. of vocabulary, is just out 339 pp., post-paid, $1.00 


PRLEMEN TARY READIN CARDS. Supplementary to First Reader, now 
su of 16 cards, 32 lessons, 16 of them illustrated, 6x9 inches in size, post-paid for 10c.; 
sro 00 ‘sa y he sets. Each lesson is complete on one side of the card. The matter is always 
fresh, as the cards are given to the pupils one at a time. 

GEMS OF THOUCHT.. The work consis's of 100 cards on which are printed facts concern- 
ing t ey life and writings of over 100 lish and American authors; and at the bottom of each 
rinted a choice selection frow the author named. There are directions for severai whys 

ba ae , both in school and at home. Price, 50 cents per box. 
ALPHABET. CARDS. For the Chart Class, the Primary School, and the little ones‘ at home: 
cards, each about one-half inch square, printed on both sides. 500 létters, 


oe enice ry ar a lower case and os capitals, on heavy six-ply cardboard, four colors, in ing, 


neat box, all for 25 eents; 5 boxes 


FAVORITE SPEA SERI , 20 cents ; Intermediate, 25 cents; Higher, 
25 cents; the three 5 + § cents. aS; oe a host ¢ of other Speakers and Dialogue Books. 


DRAWING ee 3, 120 on sheets. Any teacher can use them toadvantage,. Price, 20.cts. 
NEW CATALO E. 3 pp., brim full of descriptions etc., of HELPs ane Arps, SCHOOL 
GAMES, SINGING KS, SPEAKERS, ete. Don’t fail to write me. 


(2 MENTION THIS PAPER. 


voce. FLANAGAN, 163 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


AN EDUCATIONAL CLASS'C. - . NOW READY. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 


By T, TATE. Revised and Annotated by BE. BE. SHEIB, Ph.D., Principal of the Lousiana State Normal 
School. 1 vol. unique cloth bending, 336 pages. Price, $1.00. 

This has long been a standar.i work in England. Though published many years ago, most of its 
teaching is in ‘rect line with the New Education, Col. Parker st ty recommends it as one of 
the best books fcr teachers who desire to study the foundation prin 
fons annotated with reference to wo ex ons, and ideas - 

k was thought so valuable, that = Cir 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Place, New York. 


CHARLES De SILVER &SONS,| BUY THE BEST, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
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INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, STANFORD'S 
“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years Size 52 x 60 inches. 
merely scraping together so much miserable CELEBRATED 


Latin and Greek as might be learned otberwise 


easily and ceney te in one aga are niga => 
Virgil, Caesar, Hor Cicero, . 
Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s ‘s Titad, Gospel aor ‘St. 
and Xenophon’ % Anabasis, each, to po . 
$1.80. IMPORTED ONLY BY 
Clark’s Practical and Pri ssive Latin Gram 


mar ; adapted to the Interlinear Series of Clas-| FARRIS, ROGERS & CO. 


gies, and to all other systems. Price, to Teachers, 
Bromfield ® 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost's American 36 Street, Boston 
ker, Pinnock’s Sc ‘ories, Lord's : 
School Flistories, Manesca’s French ete. Send for circular Room 4 


Agents Wanted. 


Something New 
FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT. 


Pleasant Times. 


By MARION WAYLAND. 
Containing Dialogues, Recitations, Mo- 
tion Songs, Charades, Acting Proverbs, 
etc. Written exclusively for this work, 
and now published for the first time. 


~ 1 Vol. 16mo. Price, 50 cents, 
Nothing better'in this line has been 
published. 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin St., Boston. 


SCHOOL "22s os na 
can obtain for BOOKS 38 °s6« ae SCHOOL ois 
ot oe Stand- KS 
sous eu on sgren: WANTED 
___ DANIEL VAN WINKLE; 

&8& Chamber Street, N. ¥. N.Y. 
Publisher of 
Campbell’s Reading Spellers, 
; Allen’s Composition Books, 
| Continental Readers, 

Continental Copy Books, 

Continental Physiology, 


Economic Class Records, 
Campbell's Combination Blanks. 


Send for Catalogues, Etc. 











ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 
= 


BOOK-KEEPING, 
CLEAR, —CORRECT,—CONCISE. 


Endorsed and used by best . Educa- 
tors. Any Teacher and Pupil can under- 
stand it. 

* | Price, $1.50. Introduction Price,$1.00. 


Six Specimen lessons sent free. 
Geo, Alien, 
Newbern, N. C. 





ch Series, 
(er Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
tertos and new catalogue of all our publications. WO 


NOW READY! 
EDUCATIONAL 
CHIMES AN 
SCHOOLS Be. Re. Sen Pork p Price. and Cata- 


TOAD toons, Mase 


ven ‘ALL! $5 to $8 per day easily 
Costly outfit FREE. Address O. P. 
VICKERY Augusta, Maine, 


McShane Bell Foundry, 
; wines Grade ot poses 
URCBES, 



















in bulk as|THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


wanted. Vol. VIII., Sept. ’84 to June '85, 
Send for Special Circular. octayo volume, 188 Pp.» he heavy laid 


TEACHERS, STUDENTS and GENERAL 
READERS OF 


FRENCH BOOKS 


should send for the general catalogue of 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, $50 Sixth ave., N.Y. 


His own rints are 
interesting and pretty ; are excellent, cheap, pure 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure 
ree es a ay 











MILTON BRADLEY CO., pause, ext TOR hs glib 


PAANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


Publishers and Dealers ir Drawing «nd 
Artists’ Materials. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


ae: § American Text-Books of Art Rip. 
ties Of the Country, White tyuter, ott 
“ting ct adoption than all other ee ane 


Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools 


Intended to be used as aids for Object Texching, 


Prang’s Natural History Series for Childrep 


“ing be used tor Supplementary Reaj. 


Prang’s Trades and Occupations. 


lendidly Illustrated for Object Teaching. 


Prang’s Color Chart. 


For Teaching Color in Primary Schools 
(ADOPTED BY Boston SCHOOL Boarp.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Prang’s Drawing Models, Prang’s Schoo) 
Pencils, Prang’s School ate 
"For Catalogues and particulars, acdress 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00, 
7 PARK STREET, Boston, 
180 WaBpasH AVENUE, Curcggo. 


COWPERTHWAIT & 6 


MONROE'S” Readers & Speliors. PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. Chestnut s. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 
Business-Standard Copy-Book. PHILA :LPEIL 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. _| 15 Bromfeld st. 
POWELL’S Language Series. BENE, 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. nite 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 16 Astor Place 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. NEW YORE 
ROYSE'S American Literature. _— 
ROYSE'S English Literature. 
APPLETON 'S Young Chemist. 
PARKER’ $ Arithmetical Charts. 


ASTRONOMY. 


DOOLITTLE’S Treatise on Practi- 
cal Astronomy, 2s applied to Geodesy & 
Navigation. 8vo. cloth, - $4.00 

WHITE’S Elements of Theoretical & 
Descriptive Astronomy. 8vo. cloth, 2.00 


NORTON’S Treatise on Astronomy, 
Spherical & Physical. 8vo. cloth, 2 60 
FELLOWE’S or gg ye for ~—_ 
mers. Illustrated, 16mo,cloth, - 
Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


Astor Place, New York. 
Specimen pages gratis. 














163 Wabash Ave 
@ CHi°AG0 
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SOWER, POTTS & C0, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Broeks’s Normal Mathematical Cours. 


1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combir 
ing Mental and Written. 
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THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. esis Sess | 


WM. WARE 4 C0., ED ge, Seana a aTEXE2 71 TITER ORG | CEE cr Waeeienate. 8 e100 ween ty. Chicage 


By JOHN W. TUFTS and H. E. HOLT. 


_FOR— i 


achoals 0 of all ll Grades 


{re aca 


ACADEMIES. 
PRICE-LIST- 
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